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Every line of busi- 
ness in the country, 
in a very definite 
sense, is on trial to- 
day. Because of the 
business recovery program, public atten- 
tion is focused on all industry—from the 
small retail store to the billion-dollar cor- 
poration. 

“How are they reacting to the Wash- 
asks 
“Are they 
cooperating in the task of bringing back 
good times to the good old U. S. A.?” 


In other words, are the public relations 


ington plan to improve conditions?” 


the average man in the street. 


oi this business and that industry meeting 
the present-day test? On the answer to 
this question depend the welfare and fu- 
ture success of every branch of industry. 


x* * * * 


By reason of this observant frame of 
mind on the part of people, “public rela- 
tons” has a greatly increased importance 
it this time. It is not a new subject to 
utility companies. They have been study- 
ing it for years, while other lines of busi- 
less, generally speaking, have ignored it 
and devoted all their energies to making 
More sales and earning more profits. 

Now that everybody is watching all bus- 
ess more closely, and learning more about 
what the term “public relations” means, it 
S iNcreasingly necessary for service com- 
janies to improve and protect their public 
relations 

The most important thing in this direc- 
‘on, of course, is to convince the public 
that the company is giving good service, 
t fair rates, and is honestly doing a good 


i) for the customers who pay the bills. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OF PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE THESE DAYS 


This process of educating the public is 
never completed for changing conditions 
present new problems from day to day. 
The need of constant vigilance along this 
line is more pressing right now than ever 
before. 


* * * * 


In a recent address before the Public 


Utilities Advertising Association, W. A. 
Gilman, of N. W. Ayer & Son, discussed 
the topic, “How Utilities Can Build Up 
Better Public Relations,” and emphasized 
several points that bear directly on present- 


day conditions. He believes in effective 
advertising as the best way to win and 
retain good will. Among other things, he 


said: 


“The average householder does not real- 
ize the tremendous importance which the 
light, gas and telephone companies hold 
for him. He is accustomed to thinking of 
them only in terms of the meter reader 
and the cashier. (In other words, only 
what the service costs him.) He does not 
know that if the utility companies which 
serve him do not prosper, he himself can- 
not prosper, whether he be laborer, lawyer, 
merchant or clerk. 

“If his drug store charges him too much 
for aspirin, he merely goes to another drug 
store. But he chronically believes the util- 
ity companies charge him too much for 
their services, mainly because he cannot go 
anywhere else for those services, and be- 
cause he does not know the basis for those 
charges. It is not the customer’s fault— 
it is the utilities’ fault. In too many in- 
stances, the service companies have never 


taken the pains to 
sell their 
They 

offered 


services. 
have merely 
them on a 
take - it - or - leave -it 
The best ex- 
ception, of which I know, is the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose public 
relations policy stands out as an almost 
perfect example of good-will building.” 


basis. 


The speaker also referred to the fine 
opportunity for effective advertising that 
service companies have in making use of 
their window and office display space. Many 
companies are utilizing their window and 
office space with good results. He also 


advised : 


“The first and most important job to be 
done is to tell the public what the utility 
is and what it does. Thus far in this 
crisis, a great deal of the advertising you 
have been getting has been prepared and 
disseminated by the government. It is time 
the utilities did some of their own. It is 
time, too, that it be done with complete 
frankness, candor and honesty, for sus- 
picion is bred by secrecy and dissimulation. 
It is not enough to be forthright if your 
public finds your publicity dull reading. 
You must study and learn psychology and 
the temper of your people before you can 


convince them you are worth listening to.” 
* = * * 


Mr. Gilman then proposed four public 
relations “Don'ts” that companies engaged 
in rate controversies should consider. First, 
he advised against harping on how rates 
As he 


says, the customer is not interested in what 


have been reduced in past years. 


rates used to be, but wants to know if they 
are reasonable today. 
Second, “don’t beat around the bush by 


comparing service costs with the costs of 








8 
candy or cigarettes. The public wants to 
be sure rates are reasonable. Belittling 
the importance of service charges stores 
up trouble.” 

His 


Socialism. 


third “don’t” was: “Don’t cry 
That isn’t an argument; it’s 
Stick to the facts. The 


public is beginning to realize that a man 


only an epithet. 


is not always wrong merely because he is 
a Socialist.” 

His fourth point was: “Don’t insist on 
a legal pound of flesh. See what consti- 
tutional rights have done for the railroads 
and the street railways. Instead of hiding 
behind the constitution, the utility execu- 
tive would do well to consider the best 
method of making the public understand 
the peculiarly difficult problems of his 
business.” 

This is not bad reasoning, but at the 
same time that clause in the constitution 
forbidding confiscation of property is a 
needed weapon for the company made the 
target of unfair rate attacks. 
Commodity Prices and Rates. 

How long is this “open season” on public 
service companies going to continue? That 
is to say: How long is the campaign of at- 
tack on utility rates to go on without com- 
ment from the public officials who are 
working to raise the prices of all other 
commodities ? 

The Roosevelt administration and all its 
numerous 


organizations are striving to 


raise the level of commodity prices for 
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Important for Operating Tele- 
phone Companies. 

The executive committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to frame a code for 
operating telephone companies in place 
of the President’s re-employment blanket 
agreement. 








the purpose of improving business and 
Nobody 
Cooper- 


hastening industrial recovery. 
questions or opposes their plans. 
ation is being accorded the experiment. Yet 
in practically all of the 48 states the howl- 
ing for drastic reduction in utility rates 
is proceeding as loud as ever, and usually 
with the encouragement of the politicians 
and newspapers that are supporting the 
Washington administration. 

If prices must go up to accelerate busi- 
ness recovery, it is plainly unfair to sanc- 
tion a lowering of service companies’ rev- 
enues. They also need income to maintain 
employment standards, which are consid- 
ered of paramount importance by those in 
charge of the recovery program. 

It is a matter of general belief that the 
powers that be at Washington are not par- 
ticularly friendly to the utility interests. 
The radicals—Senator Norris, for instance 
—who supported President Roosevelt, are 
not only unfriendly but they are violently 
opposed to the utilities. These elements are 
downright pleased over the public clamor 


for lower rates and would not lift a finger 
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to prevent injustice being done to a service 
company. 

The responsible leaders of the national 
recovery act administration, however, might 
with propriety indicate their belief that in 
the general raising of price levels it i: 
illogical—to say the least—to advocate a 
That would be 
Perhaps this is too much 


reduction of service rates. 
only fair play. 
to expect, for political reasons, and _prob- 
ably all the utilities can hope for is tha 
Washington does not actually join in the 
hue and cry for lower rate schedules. 

Along this line of reasoning, an editorial 
in the Calumet (Ill.) Record, entitled “Fair 
Play for Utilities,” points out that during 
the trying days of the past three years the 
utilities have been a bulwark of American 
industry. 

“Their wage scales have suffered les 
than those of any comparable industry,’ 
says the editor, “and they have continued 
They have 
At the 
moment there is a good deal of agitation 


to expand and develop service. 


been our most stable taxpayers. 


to artificially force lower rates on the util- 
ities, and if that is done the public will 
be the first to feel the effects. 

“We can’t afford to throttle progressive 
industries at a time when the effort of all 
government agencies and of all th nking 
individuals is being devoted toward cre- 
ating a business revival.” 

There is sound sense to this argument 


which should not be overlooked. 


Accidents and Prevention Suggestions 


Accident Prevention Can Best Be Carried on Through a Safety Committee, 
With Complete Cooperation Between Employes and Employer—Some Sugges- 
tions for Duties of Safety Committee—Use of Bulletin Boards in Safety Work 


Accident prevention, as it is now con- 
ducted, is principally a matter of education 
and not merely one of protection against 
physical hazards, as frequently believed. 
In fact, the past years of experience in ac- 
cident prevention have demonstrated con- 
clusively two things: 

First, that three-fourths of all deaths and 
serious injuries can be prevented. Second, 
that in those industries doing the most effi- 
cient safety work, two-thirds have been ac- 
complished through organization and edu- 
cation, as against one-third accomplished by 
means of mechanical safeguards or equip- 
ment. 

In many companies, where the work has 
been highly developed, even greater credit 
has been given to the value of organization 


By Otto K. Henry 


and education. Confronted with this ex- 
perience, it is fair to state that as acci- 
dent prevention is more a work of educa- 
tion than of technical engineering, it 
should be properly considered more a func- 
tion of the service department of the aver- 
age telephone organization than of any 
other division or department. 

The existing working force of every 
concern, whether large or small, is adapt- 
able readily to a safety organization. No 
new employes are required, unless it be the 
case of a large company in which it might 
be best to select some person to devote him- 
self exclusively to the work. 

The only differences are that the organ- 
ization does not need to be extensive in the 
small plant and the duties in such a com- 


pany are performed by different persons i 
the organization. 

The generally-accepted plan of  inat- 
gurating a safety organization embodies fit 
features: Support of the management, 
support of the foremen; general safety 
committee ; employes safety committee; and 
safety engineer or inspector. 

Experience in the past has proved co 
clusively that the work of accident prevel 
tion is not a “one-man job”; that satisfac 
tory results can be secured only throus! 
the highest cooperation between employe 
and his employes, and this only by meat 
of organization. 

The employers must be vitally interest’ 
in the work if he can expect his men “ 
share the responsibility with him. 1 
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men must be given a part to perform in it, 
if their interest is to be aroused and main- 
tained. The work must touch them some- 
where, and they must be brought into direct 
relationship with their employer. It is only 
through organization that this is possible, 
whether the plant is large or small. 

Safety in any-plant must begin at the top. 
The management officials must believe in it 
as a business proposition, just as they be- 
lieve in fire prevention or anything else that 
prevents waste and increases efficiency. 

They must give safety a dignified position 
in the organization; get back of it and 
stay back of it so unmistakably that each 
person in the organization understands what 
the officers propose to do and what they 
expect the workers to do. Without this 
backing from the management, the person 
ia charge of the safety work can do little 
in reaching the workers and in awakening 
the real safety spirit. 

No plan of educational work can be car- 
ried on successfully in any telephone plant 
without the genuine support of the fore- 
men. They are the real “fusing point” be- 
tween the employer and the employes; and 
they can do more in the molding of opin- 
ions of the workers than any other agency 
within the organization. 

The worker’s attitude towards safety de- 
pends absolutely on the attitude of his 
joreman. If the foreman is indifferent, the 
will also be indifferent. But if 
the foreman believes in safety; if by what 
he says and does each day he convinces his 
men that he is in earnest and is doing 
everything in his power to protect them, 
the foreman will have his men with him. 

Just as the corporals, more than the cap- 
tain, determine the morale of a military 
company, 


worker 


so the foremen determine the 
spirit of safety in any body of workers. 
Discipline has a place in safety work, but 
in the long run a foreman must lead his 
men into safety, not drive them. 

What qualifications must a foreman have 
to get results in safety? 

First, he must believe in accident preven- 
tion just as he believes in anything else 
that prevents waste and efficiency in his 
department. Second, he must really care 
for his men as human beings, be sincerely 
interested in their welfare, and feel his 
moral responsibility to protect them. 

He must be a leader, capable of winning 
and holding the confidence of his men so 
they will pull with him. He must know 
safety work, and inform himself regard- 
ing the best standards developed where con- 
ditions are similar to those in his own 
department. 

sackbone is one indispensable part of the 
Structure of a safe foreman. When he an- 
founces, “Beginning today, safety is to be 
‘irst in everything,” he must convince his 
men that he means just that. No molly- 
coddle ever grew up to be a foreman. 

Finally, a foreman must be “square” with 


| is +1) 4 . . 
"s men. He must be sincerely appreciative 
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of every effort or suggestion they make and 
he must show his appreciation. In other 
words, he must win his men to safety. 

After all, are not these the necessary 
qualifications successful fore- 
man, whether or not he has an interest in 
safety work? 

To get his men intelligently interested in 
safety, a foreman must keep close to them; 
must watch their habits, study their work 
and make his men feel that he understands 
their problems. He must carefully and con- 
stantly instruct his men in accident preven- 


for every 








; SAFETY DOCTRINES. | 
By Joun A. Bracken. | 
Safety Campaign. 


foundation of 
telephone 


control are the 


every successful 
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departmental 
| 

plant | 


organization. 


sound when they are applied to the 
planning and supervision of a prac- 
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tical safety campaign in performing 
|| plant work. | 





tion, especially the new man. Do not simply 
tell them to “be careful,’ but warn them 
in regard to the particular hazards of their 
work and give them specific directions as 
to the safe methods. 

A foreman can take a new man and, in a 
few minutes, if he has tact and a friendly 
attitude, can impress that man with the 
fact that here is an organization where 
everybody is pulling together to keep peo- 
ple from being injured; the company is 
spending money to make the work safe and 
the foreman is doing his part. This gives 
the new man a splendid start in the right 
direction. 

The general safety committee serves as 
a pivotal point in the work of accident pre- 
vention. Upon it rests largely the respon- 
sibility in maintaining in an organization 
the proper degree of interest in safety. 

The committee should be permanent and 
should be composed of high-grade men, 
preferably those whose duties require them 
to know a great deal about the nature of 
the work being done. All members should 
be appointed by the management and serve 
at least one year. 

The -general safety committee should 
meet regularly, at least once a month, and 
it is best to select definite days rather than 
dates for meetings. The duties of the com- 
mittee should be: 

(1) To exercise general supervision over 
all safety work. (2) Pass on all contro- 
versial matters. (3) Gather all available 
information. (4) Establish standards for 
safeguards. (5) Promulgate rules for safe 
operation. (6) Outline educational work. 

The way to get a worker interested in 
safety is the same as to get him interested 
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in a lodge or a political party: give him 
something to do, some recognition, some re- 
sponsibility. The plan of having commit- 
tees, composed of the workers themselves, 
always on the lookout for the possible cause 
of accidents, has proved to be one of the 
most efficient means of giving the men a 
chance to be heard and thus enlisting their 
active interest. 

As the problems of accident prevention 
touch the lives of the workers so vitally, the 
field of accident prevention offers one large 
common ground where the employer and 
the employe can meet and join hands in a 
cooperative effort, with mutual gain. 

When workers go about their work look- 
ing for ways in which men may be injured, 
they discover for themselves what they can- 
not be made to believe by telling them: 
namely, what a small per cent of acci- 
dents can be prevented by any expenditure 
of money on the part of the company, and 
what a large per cent is due to ignorance 
and thoughtlessness of the man on the job. 

Workers who serve on safety commit- 
tees become the best boosters for safety, 
and they help to foster confidence among 
their fellow workers and make them take 
accident prevefition seriously. A “live” em- 
ployes safety committee serves as a prod 
to the superintendent and foremen and pre- 
vents laxness and neglect. The foreman is 
ashamed to be caught napping by his work- 
men. 

The one indispensable thing is that the 
committee 
He must really believe that the work- 
men can be trusted to make inspections and 


foreman must believe in the 


idea. 


that they can render valuable service in 
helping to make the work safe. Then he 
must get back of the committee, encourage 
the men from week to week, and make them 
feel that he appreciates their suggestions. 

Where workmen’s committees are prop- 
erly instructed and encouraged by their 
foremen, it has been found that the work- 
ers do not abuse the privilege. Their sug- 
gestions, with few exceptions, are practical, 
and their efforts always result in increased 
interest in safety as well as in affairs of 
the company. 

The members of the employes committee 
should serve two to six months, according 
to the number 
members 


employed. By changing 
frequently, a larger number of 
men can be given this valuable experience 
each year. 

The should never be 
changed at once, for it is best to always 
have 


entire committee 


some experienced members on the 
committee. If there are any “knockers,” 
put them on the committee one at a time. 
The older and more respected men should 
be appointed on the first committee. These 
men will help win confidence in the ccm- 
mittee idea and prevent ridicule. 

When the committee idea has been thor- 
oughly established, it is advisable to include 
on each committee at least one man from 


the common labor class. These men often 
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make suggestions overlooked by the more 
intelligent men. Recognizing them and giv- 
ing them responsibility does much to win 
the cooperation of their class. 

In many telephone plants the 
“Once a committeeman, always a commit- 
teeman” is followed with excellent results. 
When a committeeman’s term of office is 
finished, he should be encouraged to believe 
that he is still a committeeman with the 
privilege of reporting any dangerous con- 
dition or practices which he may see from 
day to day. 

In this way, within the course of time 
every man becomes a committeeman, all on 
the outlook for betterment of conditions. 
This is the ultimate and a very desirable 
condition. The committee should especially 
be urged to look for dangerous practices 
and should be authorized to warn any man 
found violating safety rules. 

All employes should be encouraged to re- 
port dangerous conditions to. the committee- 
men. All serious accidents should be in- 
vestigated by the committee and a written 
report made covering the cause, suggesting 
ways and means of preventing its recur- 
rence. This gives the men valuable experi- 
ence and stimulates interest in committee 
work. 

Characteristics of Safety Engineer. 

In addition to a knowledge of safety, the 
successful safety engineer must have nearly 
every qualification that is to be found in 
successful men in all walks of life. He 
should have vision, initiative, persistency, 
judgment, diplomacy, leadership and above 
all, sympathy. To be worthy of the title 
“engineer,” he should have had a technical 
training or its equivalent in actual ex- 


motto: 


perience. 

An important feature of safety work is 
to know how to handle men. Some men 
must be driven and others must be led. 
If the safety engineer is to get results he 
must use both methods, adapting his meth- 
ods to the type of men involved. 

The accident prevention work which is 
most constructive and which is most last- 
ing in its effect is, curiously enough, the 
result of getting other men to do the work. 
The ability to do this is, of course, the 
test of any executive, but it is particu- 
larly valuable in work of accident preven- 
tion. 

Sometimes this result is accomplished by 
suggestion; again by a direct request, a 
personal favor; and again by a positive 
order. Whatever the means the result will 
be that the man doing the work is interested 
to a greater degree than he would other- 
wise be and he feels a personal responsi- 
bility for his share of the work, If handled 
tactfully, this principle will work with the 
company executives as well as the workers. 

The actual duties of a safety engineer will 
vary to meet the general organization and 
requirements of the company with which 
he works. 

In a very large telephone plant, the safety 
department may be a unit in itself and may 
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maintain a staff of specialists to cover the 
various types of hazards and educational 
service necessary. As a usual practice, how- 
ever, the safety engineer should be affili- 
ated with the department handling the work 
of employment and other branches of em- 
ploye relations work. 

As has been previously stated, the work 
of accident prevention is largely one of 
education. For this reason it is highly im- 
portant that the safety engineer should be 
closely identified with the department re- 
sponsible for general welfare and stabili- 
zation of the working force. 


Duties of a Safety Engineer. 

The duties of a safety engineer are high- 
ly important and should be given every con- 
sideration since it is definitely to reduce 
pain and suffering among the employes of 
the company; to reduce the suffering of 
dependents of employes; and to maintain 
or increase efficiency through reducing or 
eliminating loss of time through accidents. 

The duties of a safety engineer fall into 
two general glasses: Engineering and edu- 
cational. He should: (1) Inspect for 
need, installation, maintenance and use of 
safeguards. (2) Inspect for unsafe prac- 
tices. (3) Inspect for sanitation and 
cleanliness. (4) Assume charge of details 
of safety work. (5) Supervise the hold- 
ing of safety meetings. (6) Receive all 
reports, recommendations and suggestions. 
(7) Keep all necessary records. 

It has come to be recognized by the 
larger companies doing the most efficient 
safety work that the posting of pictures 
and stories on bulletin boards is one of the 
most effective methods of keeping safety 
uppermost in the minds of the workers. 
The value of bulletin boards depends 
largely upon the care and attention given 
to the preparation and the display of the 
material posted on them. 


Utilizing Bulletin Boards. 

The first requisite is an attractive bulle- 
tin board, at least 24 ins. by 36 ins. in size, 
painted in some bright color. It should 
be enclosed in glass and a light placed on 
the inside at the top. This board gives a 
bright appearance and enables the workers 
to read the bulletins any time day or night. 
The glass should be kept clean. 

The location of the bulletin board is of 
great importance and good judgment 
should be exercised in seeing that it is 
placed where it will serve the greatest 
number of employes. It should always be 
located where workers congregate at lunch 
time, in restrooms, etc. It is often an 
advantage to have them located near drink- 
ing fountains. 

A bulletin board should be made as in- 
teresting and up-to-date as a newspaper. 
Variety and constant change is the secret; 
always something new, something strik- 
ing, with pictures and stories of actual 
happenings. 

The material on a bulletin board should 
be changed at least once every week. One 
company has secured good results by post- 
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ing only one bulletin on the board at a 
time and changing it every day. 

The bulletins should be carefully selected 
and should be of interest to the readers, 
Bulletin boards must compel attention. Ij 
the “punch” is there, readers will be at- 
tracted to them. At any cost avoid the 
deadly sameness; the exhibit must stand 
out, distinct and different, from the pre- 
ceding week. 

Bulletins must be honest. Nothing 
should be posted on bulletin boards which 
could not be said to the readers and backed 
up personally. 

The effectiveness of safety bulletin 
boards is greatly reduced if bulletins, other 
than general safety material, are permitted 
to be posted on them. Separate bulletin 
boards should be provided for miscellane- 
ous matter. 


Proper Material for Bulletin Board. 

Pictures are always the more interest- 
ing; pictures of injured persons or pic- 
tures showing safe and unsafe practices. 
Photographs or cuts made from _ photo- 
graphs are most convincing. 

The story of the accident should always 
accompany the picture, including details. 
such as: date of the accident, how it hap- 
pened, nature of the injury, loss of time 
and wages, and a statement of the injured 
as to what might have been done to pre- 
vent the accident. Every serious accident 
teaches a lesson and should be utilized to 
the utmost. The story of an injury or 
death of one of the workers is always 
convincing. 

Large telephone companies prepare 
graphs, showing accident experiences by 
departments or districts and comparing 
the month just completed with the pre- 
vious month and previous year. These 
are effective in arousing department and 
district pride. A roll of honor may be 
included. 

Safety slogans with a “punch” will add 
interest to a bulletin board. They should 
be printed in large type, in bright colors, 
with lines and curves to give a striking 
effect. They should be changed frequently. 

Posters giving suggestions on sanitation 
and personal hygiene, the importance of 
fresh air and the proper care of the teetli 
are now being used quite frequently by 
some up-to-date companies. 

Valuable suggestions by the employes 
or by members of employe inspection com- 
mittees should be posted from time to 
time. The workers appreciate recognition 
in this manner. 

One company exhibited on the bulletin 
board a cold chisel with a mushroom head 
which had caused the loss of an eye. A 
chisel, properly ground at the head, was 
placed beside it. Above was posted the 
photograph of the injured man and below 
the story of the accident and how the eye 
would have been saved if the man had 
ground the head of the chisel. 

In posting notices, photographs, "ews 
paper clippings or home-made exhibits, " 
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doubles the efficiency to paste them on a 
large sheet of paper and then with colored 
crayon, work out striking effects with 
curves, lines, arrows and large, bold letter- 
ing. 

The wording of all bulletins must be 
brief and snappy. Men will not stop to 
read a long story. The picture and one or 
two striking lines must put 
story. 

After a company has decided to under- 
take safety work in a thorough manner, 
one of the first things it should do is to 
issue a statement setting forth in an effec- 
tive manner just what the company means 
by safety. 


across. the 


Where there are several foremen there 
are apt to be just as many different opin- 
jons regarding the essential points, resulting 
in conflict and delay. This can largely be 
avoided if a set of standards is agreed 
upon at the start. A safety rule book is 
an order issued by the officials of the com- 
pany to each person in their employ. 

In the larger companies the rules may 
be printed and bound in book form, but 
in the smaller. companies a set of rules 
may be typewritten and issued to the fore- 
men and posted on the bulletin boards for 
the workers. 

The rules should be specific and each 
one capable of understanding and enforce- 
ment. They should also designate a special 
authority in the company to consider sug- 
gestions for safeguards, safe practices and 
other improvements. 

In compiling a set of safety rules it will 
be well to give careful study to rules 
established in other companies that have 
done efficient work. 
able experience. Each foreman should be 
consulted and the accidents in his depart- 
ment should be considered. This plan will 
help to win the cooperation of the foremen 
from the start. 

The preface of the safety rule book 
might well be prepared over the signature 
of the president of the company or some 
other high official. It should set forth in 
a frank manner the high regard of the 
management for the work of accident pre- 
vention and what the company proposes 
to do in furthering it. 

Also, it should be stated what is ex- 
pected of each foreman or department 
head and worker in the worthy task of 
preventing accidents and saving lives. The 
statement should also emphasize the neces- 
sity of cooperation. 

A safety rule book worth making at 
all is worth making as complete as possi- 
ble. For that reason it should contain: 

(1) Rules covering standard safety 
devices and operation conditions to be 
maintained ; equipment including the stand- 
ard construction of guards, railings, stairs, 
ladders, and condition of buildings. 

(2) Instructions for foremen and de- 
partment heads regarding their duties in 
Promoting safety. 

(3) Rules for workers regarding safe 


These include valu- 


TELEPHONY 


and unsafe practices. Each employe, espe- 
cially the new one, should be given a rule 
book and should sign a receipt for it. It 
should be the duty of the safety depart- 
ment, or the foreman or department head, 
to see that each person reads and under- 
stands the rules. A number of companies 
have secured good results by offering a 
small prize to each employe who success- 
fully passes an examination on the safety 
rules. 

A system of recording the facts in con- 
nection with each accident is necessary if 
accident prevention work is to be a success 
from the company standpoint. The prin- 
cipal purpose of accident records and sta- 
tistics is to prevent accidents by: 

Showing the operating executives and 


11 


the safety department where accidents are 
happening and from what causes, so they 
may know where to concentrate their 
efforts for prevention; attracting the atten- 
tion of the workers and stimulating rivalry 
between departments, so that the superin- 
tendent, foremen and workers will strive 
to produce a record which will compare 
favorably with other departments and with 
their own department’s past record. 

Any collection of figures, no matter how 
interesting, which cannot be used for one 
or both of these purposes, is practically 
valueless for accident prevention and 
should have no place in an efficient organi- 
zation. Simple methods should also be 
instituted for: Collecting accurate acci- 
dent records; tabulating them so that they 





street. 


with friends. 


THE WORRY BRIDGE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hetty Stone lived with her father in a pretty little cottage on Pleasant 


Her father had reached the age when he puttered around the place in 
the mornings and sunned himself on the front porch in the afternoons, visiting 


Hetty was the only other surviving member of the Stone family, unless you | 
counted her adopted brother as a member. 


That was what bothered Hetty. She 








i casacoarceaitene 


had never been able to find out just how her father considered young John in 
this respect and she feared to noticeably sound him out as he was a stern old 
man. He had made lots of money, and knew how to hold onto it, although 
he was generous to a fault where the boy was concerned, giving him every 
educational advantage. Young John was a very likeable boy, intelligent and 
deeply appreciative of all that was being done for him. 

Of course, there would be a goodly fortune for each of the young people, 
and plenty besides for endowments, when the time for settlement came. But, 
“whatever possessed father to legally adopt the boy” was the thought that sat 
on the throne of Hetty’s mind and cramped her living. 
inkling.” 


If she “had just an 
And so she peeped and snooped about whenever she had a chance. 

For example, it was a simple thing, to all appearances, for her to go down 
to the kitchen late at night for a glass of water, apparently having nothing on 
her mind except the desire for a glass of water. Her father was a sort of 
night owl. It would have been an unusual thing for him not to sit on the front 
porch until late at night visiting with this and that one who happened by. 

And so poor Hetty, always restless and vaguely uneasy, went about her 
work in the daytime, now and then making excuses for trips to the dark, little 
front room just behind the porch where her father visited with friends, or dozed. 
Her real motive was to look about and listen unobserved. 

Thus, one day, she overheard a very disquieting remark of her father’s to 
his attorney. She had not known he was there. Perhaps the remark was of no 
importance but what did her father mean by: “I feel pretty spry yet, Ed, but 
I don’t want to leave things at loose ends.” 

“What had gone on before?” mumbled Hetty. 

From that time on she went about her house and garden work, worrying, 
scheming, wishing, anticipating, peeping, and snooping, in spite of the fact that 
life had placed her in pleasant surroundings. 

I had always anticipated a very different climax to this story but, today, I 
learned that Hetty’s father and adopted brother, John, were fatally injured in an 
automobile wreck and that Hetty received the entire fortune. 

What did she gain by crossing the worry bridge so many, many times. Why 
didn’t she enjoy life all those years instead of standing in the middle of that 
bridge alone—worrying. 

Morac: A double motive makes the smallest act dangerous, whereas, single- 
heartedness, alone, goes safely and with peace of mind—our greatest blessing. 




















significant and usable for acci- 
dent prevention purposes. 

Accurate accident experience data is of 
great value in the prevention of accidents. 
For executives, simple and effective charts 
and tables may be prepared which show at 
a glance the progress in safety work by 
departments and where to _ concentrate 
efforts for accident prevention. 

For stimulating interest on the part of 


will be 
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the foremen and workers, bulletins and 
charts may be prepared showing accident 
records for each department compared to 
that of other departments and their own 
record of the past month or year. 

The company executives will be un- 
usually interested in any charts’ which 
have been prepared for bulletin board use. 
In addition, a data sheet may well be pre- 
pared each month which will give exact 


What Operators Want to Know 


Improved Method of Handling Busy Station Report Where a 
Switched Connection Is Involved—Responsibility for Handling 
These Busy Reports Assumed by Tributary Operator—No. 111 


3y Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, [Il 


On June 17, a new operating practice for 
the handling of incoming busy station re- 
ports, where a switched connection is in- 
effective in all offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Previous to this date the terminating toll 
center operator was for the 
handling of these busy reports. The TTC 
would call the tributary operator at in- 


volved, became 


responsible 


tervals of one minute, for a period of five 
minutes, to determine the condition of the 
called line. 

According to the new operating practice, 
the tributary operator assumes this respon- 
sibility, and as one tributary chief operator 
remarked: “I think it is much better to 
watch the busy called number than to have 
the toll center ring every minute to ask 
for a report.” 

The routine for handling a call of this 
kind is not at all complicated. After the 
tributary operator has given a “line busy” 
incoming toll call, if the 
calling operator says she will hold the 
trunk, the tributary operator will acknowl- 
edge, and continue to hold the trunk on the 
back cord of the pair 


report on an 


with which she 
answered and will place a sleeve on the 
associated listening key. She will write a 
“busy memorandum” entering the name of 
the calling point and the called telephone 
number. 

The tributary operator should make at- 
tempts to secure the called line at one- 
minute intervals, or more frequently, if 
her work will permit her to do so. 

If the tributary operator secures the 
called line she should hold it, without ring- 
ing, on the front cord of another pair, 
using an adjacent pair if possible and 
place a sleeve on the associated 
listening key. 


should 
She should then reach her 
toll center and when the toll center an- 
swers, request her to ring the operator at 
the calling point. When the operator at 
the calling point answers, the tributary 
operator should say, “OK,” and proceed as 
requested, establishing connection if she is 
She should scratch and file 
the memorandum. 


told to ring. 


The tributary operator may find that the 
called line is still busy at the end of five 
minutes. When this is the case she should 
perform such verification of the busy con- 
dition as is authorized by local instructions. 
When the tributary operator has assured 
herself that the line is actually busy, she 
should reach her toll center and request 
her to ring the operator at the calling point. 

When the operator at the calling point 
answers, the tributary operator should ad- 
vise her that the called number is still busy 
and that she has verified this report. The 
phrase used to give this report is “(Called 
number) verified busy.” When the calling 
operator acknowledges this report the trib- 
utary operator should release the trunk and 
scratch and file the memorandum. 

If the calling operator reaches the tribu- 
tary operator and asks if the line is still 
busy, the tributary operator should verify 
the busy condition and if the line is actual- 
ly busy she should say: (“Called number ) 
verified busy.” When acknowledgment is 
received she should release the trunk and 
scratch and file the memorandum. 

It appears to me that this method of 


” 


handling incoming “busy station” reports, 

where a switched connection is involved, 

will prove more satisfactory to both the 
toll center and tributary operator. 
Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. If a station-to-station call is placed col- 
lect and charges are refused, does it 
take the station-to-station or person-to- 
person rate when “Ag paid” is on the 
ticket ? 

2. Is it necessary to clear a line if you 
have supervision on the line? 

3. When charging part of a message 
charge to another called station, where 
should the federal tax be entered ? 

4. Should each operator time her own 
reversed calls? 


sy 


On leaving word on a call and the call 
comes from a tributary, do we give 
the toll center position number or the 
tributary position number ? 
For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 25. 
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and more detailed information, and which 
may be filed in a permanent folder for use 
from time to time. 

Graphic charts are also used by many 
companies to visualize the progress of the 
safety work. The graphic method should 
not be overdone. A few simple lines indj- 
cating the trend of accident frequency are 
more effective than many confusing lines, 
The character and extent of the functions 
of a safety department may be divided 
into three following classes: Accidents: 
mechanical safeguarding ; and safety edv- 
cation. 

They should then be subdivided as fol- 
lows: Investigation of all accidents ; study 
of conditions and making recommenda- 
tions to eliminate hazards; placing orders 
to repair conditions ; inspections to See that 
all safeguards are in place and in proper 
working condition; investigation of records 
of injured persons; compiling data taken 
from accident reports for study. 

Compiling information helpful in pre- 
senting safety work to the management; 
mechanical safeguarding; inspection oi 
hazards and changes or installation of 
machinery; placing orders and following 
up to eliminate hazards; investigating and 
reporting upon sanitary and health condi- 
tions; approval of drawings for safety 
devices; safety education. 

Supervision of general instructions; use 
of safety literature to stimulate interest; 
bulletin board service; supervision of indi- 
vidual instruction; instruction of new em- 
ployes; safety suggestions system ; acknowl- 
edgment of safety suggestions presented; 
preparation of monthly letters to foremen 
showing departmental standing; coopera- 
tion with departmental, plant and general 
safety committees. 

Because of the close connection in ad- 
ministrating compensation laws to the work 
of accident prevention, most 
have the safety work and compensation 
insurance handled by one department. It 
is important that the injured person should 
receive, as promptly as_ possible, every 
benefit accruing to him. This __ includes 
the maximum of medical attention and the 
payment of compensation allowances. 

The prompt and tactful handling of 
compensation claims serves as one oi the 
best means of securing the confidence of 
employes and those dependent upon them. 
When the administration of the compensa- 
tion insurance is not intrusted to the safety 
department, it is necessary that the closest 
cooperation should be maintained betwee! 
the safety department and the handling ©! 
the insurance. 

Various methods of reporting accidents 
are specified under the laws of the many 
states. Some provide that reports should 
cover only serious accidents and_ others 
compel practically every accident to be 
reported. The safety department -hould 
conduct all investigations of accidents and 
make the necessary reports to the state 
department concerned. 
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“New Business” Drive Produces Results 


Complete Success of ‘‘Business Recovery Campaign’, Put on by Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Attributed to Careful and Intelligent Prepar- 
ation of Program of Action, Together With Complete Employe Participation 


An amazingly successful drive for new 
business was completed July 15 by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., when 2,774 stations were added to 
the company’s list in its 135 exchanges and 
a sales total of 3,440 achieved. 
2,000 stations were installed on farms. The 
story of how this was done constitutes a 
real drama in the present business era, and 
the company’s experience can be duplicated 
elsewhere if its methods are followed. 

Careful and intelligent preparation of a 
program of action, and a procedure that in- 
sured complete employe participation were 
in the success of the 


the basic factors 


drive. The unusual success is attested by 
the fact that during the same period, in a 
state-wide drive, all of the other companies 
sold less than 1,600 stations. 
The Lincoln company’s 
charge of W. E. 
superintendent and his assistant, H. F. Mc- 
Culla. 


making the plan simple and yet at the same 


work was in 
Bell, general commercial 
Their efforts were bent towards 
time to include all departments of the or- 
ganization that all might know what was 
to be done and when and how. 

their plan of action, 
Mr. Bell and Mr. McCulla called into con- 


Before outlining 


ference representative emp!oyes from the 








J. A. McKinzie 
for the Lincoin District, Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Congratulates Chris Hab-— 
erman, Manager of the Friend Area, Who 
Finished in First Place in the Area Race 
During the ‘‘Business Recovery Campaign” 


(Left), District Manager 


from June 15 to July 15. W. A. Brown, 

Editor of the Friend Sentinel and Mayor 

of the City, Awaits His Turn to Offer 
Congratulations. 


Various branches of the service, and went 
over with them the 
Following this, 


drive. 
were held 
throughout the territory, attended by area 


details of the 
conferences 


‘iles managers, managers, chief operator- 


More than, 


By H. T. Dobbins 


cashiers and the company’s special salesmen. 

At these conferences, the objects of the 
campaign were carefully explained. These 
were: To secure new subscribers, re-estab- 
lish service for former patrons, sell sup- 
plemental services and facilities of every 
type, and further the use of toll service by 
with 
principal toll users ways and means to the 
end that greater use might be made. 

It was felt that by assuming the initia- 


establishing contact and discussing 


tive in a constructive sales effort, the com- 

















H. F. McCulla, Assistant General Commer- 

cial Superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., Who Helped 

Direct the Recent Successful ‘‘Business Re- 

covery Campaign” Carried on by the Com- 
pany’s Employes. 


pany might aid in the general recovery of 
business. The entire personnel of the com- 
pany at all of its exchanges was enlisted in 
an effort to add to all revenue-producing 
items. 

The entire territory of the company was 
subdivided into 21 sales areas, with head- 
quarters at the most important exchange 
centers, two being established at Lincoln— 
one for the city and one for the county. A 
sales manager was named for each area, 
and every phase of the compaign was gone 
over with them by representatives of the 
commercial department. Twenty 
salesmen were chosen from the various de- 
partments of the 
grouped into 


special 
company and _ were 
selling teams of two em- 
ployes each. 

These special salesmen were given spe- 
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Ww. cE. Bell 
Superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & Tele— 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb., Presents Beauti- 
ful Trophy Cup to D. G. Bell, District Com- 


(Left), General Commercial 


mercial Manager, While LeRoy Schlientz, 
Area Sales Manager for the Lincoln Zone, 
Looks On. The Lincoln Zone Won First 
Place in the Recent “‘Business Recovery 
Campaign,” Selling 477 Stations Which 

Represents $2.8 Per Cent of Its Quota. 
cial sales training prior to the opening of 
the drive. During the campaign they were 
sent at company expense to points where 
most needed, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing sales, making actual sales and, in gen- 
eral, keeping the morale of the organiza- 
tion at a high level. Each salesman was 
identified by an arm band, badge or uni- 
form in such a manner as to be readily 
identified by the prospective purchasers. 
Similar badges were supplied to all em- 
ployes. 

Just prior to the opening of activities, a 
series of “all employes” group meetings 
were held, each addressed by General Man- 


John H. 


ager | Agee. They were in the 
form of inspirational gatherings and were 
intended to constitute a climax of the pre- 
paratory work. Prior to this series of 
meetings, each employe was supplied with 
general information. At the close of each 
meeting, each employe was given a cam- 
paign sales kit, along with a copy of the 
campaign plan and all literature prepared 
and needed. 

To aid in keeping the enthusiasm at a 
proper level, the “Sales Promoter,” a daily 
publication prepared by C. W. Motter, pub- 
lic relations director, was issued in mimeo- 
graph form and supplied to all contestants. 
This 


standing of each sales area and each dis- 


carried a scoreboard showing the 


trict, with full data. Special stories told of 
the more than ordinary achievements of 
individuals and areas. The accompanying 
reproduction of a Sales Promoter, which 
was the last one issued in the campaign, 
is representative of the other issues. 
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The company has maintained for several 
years an organization for sales promotion 
work known as the employe participation 
plan. The 30-day campaign was planned 
so that it supplemented the regular organ- 
ization. News stories, newspaper adver- 
tisements and the radio were used as the 
media for presenting the story of the cam- 
paign to prospective users of new and ad- 
ditional facilities and services. In this way, 
the interest of the prospects was aroused, 
as these stories also told of the progress 
of the campaign. Interest in the drive was 
territory-wide and went far beyond the 
confines of company activities. 

The prospect card records of each ex- 
change, gathered by the employe partici- 
plan and in other ways, were 
brought up to date so as to constitute a 
complete record of essential information 
covering all new prospects as well as all 
who had discontinued service during the 
last three years. 
available 
plied 


pation 


Where these were not 
at an exchange, they 
from 


were sup- 
records. The zone 
map of the rural areas was brought up to 
date for use. 


company 


\ study of the toll business, originated 
by those subscribers constituting the first 
bracket of 10 per cent of toll customers, 
was made, and these were given to each 
manager and operator-cashier for use in 
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“Sales Promoter,’’ Issued Throughout the 

“Business Recovery Campaign’? to Show 

Status of the Different Areas of the Lin- 
coln Company. 


directing toll interviews. <A total of 1,111 
such interviews were reported. More than 
25,000 memorandums 


were turned in by employes. 


customer-contact 


showed interest- 
First place was won by che 


The district summaries 
ing results. 


TELEPHONY 
Lincoln district, which made 477 
sales of telephones, representing 92.8 per 
cent of the quota given; York district was 
second with 582 telephones, or 90 per cent 
of quota; Lincoln district, 440 telephones, 
or 71.4 per cent of 
quota; Nebraska 
City, 458 telephones, 
or 70.7 per cent of 
quota; Hastings, 441 
telephones, repre- 
senting 41.4 per cent 
of quota; and Be- 
atrice, with 346 tele- 


zone 














phones, or 41.2 per 
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highly pleased over the results, as was Gen- 
eral Manager Agee. The success of the 
campaign rested primarily upon: the inter- 
est and organization aroused by the adop- 
tion of the employe participation plan, 








cent of quota. 

The quota set to- 
taled 4,283 stations 
divided as follows: 
Lincoln zone, 514; 
Lincoln district, 616; 
York, 647; Nebras- 
ka City, 649; Hast- 
ings, 1,015; and Be- 
atrice, 842. Stand- 
ings were deter- 
mined by the ratio 
of sales to quota 
assigned each district. 

The district prize was the large trophy 
cup, held by the Nebraska City district 
since 1929. D. G. Bell is district manager 
and LeRoy Schlentz, area sales manager. 
The Lincoln zone comprises the exchanges 
at Lincoln, College View and Waverly, lo- 
cated in and close to the metropolitan area. 

A striking feature of the campaign was 
the intense rivalry developed between the 
different sales areas. These were so di- 
vided that they were comparable in size, 
both as to population and the number of 
telephones in service. Quotas were based 
on the number of stations lost in the last 
three years, with anticipated net gain dur- 
ing the campaign. 

So close was the contest that final an- 
nouncement could not be made and the 
winners picked until a day after the cam- 
paign closed. Three of the districts ex- 
ceeded their quotas. The first place was 
won by the Friend area, of which Chris 
Haberman, manager at Friend, was in 
It comprised exchanges at Friend, 
3eaver Crossing, Cordova and Dorchester. 
It sold 135 telephones, or 132.3 per cent of 
its quota. David City area was second with 
123.4 per cent of its quota and Osceola 
third with 108.5 per cent of its quota. 


charge. 


At this writing, individual winners have 
not yet been figured out. A trophy cup 
was awarded the winning district, and its 
employes will be guests of the company at 
a picnic later. Four all-expense trips will 
be awarded: one to the winning sales-area 
manager, one to the best man in the corps 
of special salesmen, and two to the em- 
ployes’ group-at-large—one man and one 
the latter based on the volume of 
business produced. 


woman, 


Commercial Superintendent Bell was 





K. Lawson, Sales Engineer, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

and C. W. Motter (Right), Publicity Director, View Large Area 

Sales Map, 12 Feet by 5 Feet, on Which Was Kept Posted the 

Daily Results as the Reports Came in From the Field During 
the Progress of the Campaign. 


which made it possible to turn into the field 
of solicitation men and women, 
whom have 


most of 
had experience in the past: 
careful and intelligent planning; available 
correct records, by consulting which the 
workers found their work made easier by 
reason of having in hand all needed data. 

Added to this was the wide advertising 
given the campaign and its progress by the 
public relations department. ‘More Tele- 
phones in Every Home and More Calls for 
Every Telephone” was the slogan adopted, 
and the whole plan was fitted well into the 
general business recovery campaign. No 
emphasis was placed on station develop- 
ment, the approach being from the stand- 
point of revenue recovery regardless of the 
source, whether it be station, toll, direc- 
tory or any other of the numerous possi- 
bilities. 

Court Hearing Conducted by Long 
Distance Telephone. 

A court hearing was conducted by long 
distance telephone recently when the offices 
of federal judges in Newark and Trenton, 
in New Jersey, were linked to permit im- 
mediate arguments on a plea for an injunc- 
tion. 

The hearing was on the government's at- 
tempt to revoke the license of a brewery, 
the case being an echo of the fatal shoot- 
ing of two racketeers, in Elizabeth, N. J. 
several months ago. 

The telephoning came when counsel for 
the brewery opposed the government’s con- 
tinuance of the case with the motion for 
ati injunction. The judges, the attorney for 
the brewery, and attorneys representing 
the Treasury Department and the Attor- 
ney General’s office, all took part in the 


long distance discussion of the case 
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ere and There in Telephone Work 





The Art of Reading Working 
Drawings and Circuits, Part 2. 
By JoHN A. BRACKEN. 

In the case of hollow tile the general 
principles apply, as stated in the preceding 
article. It is necessary to indicate the ob- 
ject is hollow throughout its full length, 
and this is accomplished by showing the 
hidden lines dotted. In the end view, the 
hole through the tile is visible to the eve 
To distin- 
ouish between which lines are visible and 


and is shown by solid lines. 


those which are not visible, the latter are 
always shown dotted. 

As a further means of studying these 
principles, such simple objects as the 
sphere, cube and cylinder as shown in 
Figs. 1 to 3 are probably the easiest to 
understand. The sphere is perfectly round, 
regardless of the direction in which it is 
measured; even in a perspective view it 
can only be shown as a complete circle. 
A cube has six square faces, while a cylin- 
der is round in the direction of its length. 

If a sphere were cut in half along its 
horizontal center line, Fig. 4, the front 
elevation would then be a semi-circle; the 
end elevation would also be a semi-circle, 
but the top elevation would appear as a 
complete circle, since it represents the 
greatest diameter of the object. 

Suppose now the sphere were cut trans- 
versely—that is, crosswise—at any point 
above its horizontal center line, Fig. 5. 
The point at which the sphere is cut is 
represented by a circle having the same 
diameter as the distance across the point 
at which the cut is taken, and the greatest 
diameter would be represented by a circle 
behind this smaller circle in the top eleva- 
tion. The front and end elevation would 
have the same appearance. 

Suppose now, a sphere which is hollow 
like a rubber ball: In all three views of 
the sphere, the inner diameter would be 
shown by a dotted circle. If the hollow 
sphere is cut transversely, Fig. 6, the top 
elevation would consist of two solid cir- 
cles, one representing the inside diameter 
and the other the outside diameter. In 
the other two views, the half sphere would 
be shown by a solid semi-circle surround- 
ing a dotted semi-circle. 

If the hollow sphere is cut in two planes, 
horizontally and vertically, so that a quar- 
ter section is removed to show what the 
‘sphere would look like, Fig. 7, there will 
be complete circles in the top and end ele- 
vations for both inside and outside diame- 
ters. The two flat surfaces which de- 
velop by the cut, would be represented with 
Straight lines. The front elevation would 
show a right angle at the section removed 
and the remainder of the sphere by semi- 
Circles, representation of the inner surface 
of the sphere being dotted. 


The same general principles apply to 
the cube, except that the outline of the 
cube in each view is shown by straight 
lines instead of circles. Suppose the cube 
to be cut at some point above its center 


elevation if the cylinder is shown in verti- 
cal position, Fig. 12. The front and end 
elevations would be shown by rectangles 
length of 
If the cylinder is hollow as, 


representing the diameter and 
the cylinder. 





n- 





Fig. 1. The 
Sphere. 


Fig. 2. The 
Cube. 


Fig. 3. 
- Cylinder. 
Figs. 1, 2 and 5 Are Simple Geometric Solids. 
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Fig. 4. Detail 








Fig. 5. Detail 

of the Sphere 

When Cut At Any 

Point Above Or 

Below the Cen- 
ter Line. 


When Cut In 
Half Along Its 
Center Line. 
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Fig. 6. Detail 
of the Hollow 
Sphere When 
Cut Along Its 
Center Line. 


Fig. 7. Appear- 
ance of the Hol- 
low Sphere When 
a Quarter Sec- 

tion is Removed. 
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Fig. &. Detail 
of a Cube shen 
Cut In Half On 
the Horizontal 
Center Line. 


Fig. 9. Detail Fig. 10. Detail 
of a Cube From otf ai 4Hollor: 
Which ea uar- Cube, the Top 
ter Section Has 
Been Removed. 
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Elevation Show- 

ing a Sectional 

View Along the 
Line A-A. 

































































ot & Hollow Cube 
With a Sectional 
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The Line 4-A. 
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ical Detail of a 
Hollow Cylinder. 


of the Hollow 

Cylinder Show- 

ing Section On 
Line A-A. 


of} & Solid Cyl- 
inder With a 
Section Along 
Line 4-A Shown 
in the Top and 
End Elevetions. 








Detailed Drawings of Simple Geometric Solids With Cross Sectional Views. 


The front and 
end elevations would then be represented 
by a rectangle while the top 
would be represented by a square. 

If the cube is cut in two planes so as 
to remove a quarter section which is par- 
allel to one’s vision, the front elevation 
would then appear “L” shaped, and the 
top and end elevations as squares with the 
addition of lines indicating the cut in both 
views, Fig. 9. 

Suppose the cube were hollow, the hol- 
low portion would be indicated by dotted 
lines, Fig. 10. If it is desired to show a 
sectional view in the top elevation, Fig. 11, 
the hollow portion would be shown by 
dotted lines, since these would be visible 
if the cube were cut in half. This fact 
would be represented by cross-sectional 


or on the center, Fig. 8. 


elevation 


lines. 
In the case of the cylinder, the diameter 
of the cylinder would be shown in a top 
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for example, a lead sleeve, Figs. 13, 14 
and 15, the inside diameter would be rep- 
resented by a solid circle in the top ele- 
vation and by dotted lines in the front and 
end elevations. 


Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
3y Oscar WiLL TELL. 


That the first automatic telephones were 
not equipped with dials but had keys which 
were operated manually like a telegraph 
key to send the impulses. 

That a seamless zinc cup is now being 
used in the manufacture of dry cell bat- 
teries for telephone work. 

That the Omaha, Neb., telephone direc- 
tory contains a page of useful postal in- 
formation and one of a complete street 
directory. 

That Neon arrester units are now avail- 








16 
able which are interchangeable with the 
regular carbon blocks and mica units. 

That many telephone companies are now 
painting their wooden terminal boxes with 
aluminum paint which presents a_ very 
pieasing appearance and weathers well. 

That many exposed guy wires are not 
properly protected with an approved guy 
guard, thus making accidents and lawsuits 
possible. 

That the fear angle is seldom used in 
telephone advertising while it is continually 
being taken advantage of in other lines: 
“Buy new tires before the old ones blow 
out and wreck the car.” “Paint the house 
before it “Get Flit before 
you get bit,” and get a certain tooth paste 
before the dentist gets the tooth. 

That a telephone was recently installed 
in the grave for a buried alive stunt near 
Washington, D. C. “A from the 
grave’ was the cheerful response to the 


is tco late.” 


voice 


thousands who called him on the telephone 
That C. F. Kettering of the General 


TELEPHONY 


Motors Research Laboratories—inventor of 
the self-starter for automobiles, electr’c 
refrigeration and ethyl fluid for gasoline, 
besides other numerous useful discoveries— 
was a “grunt” digging holes with a line 
gang out of Ashland, Ohio, back in 1900. 
He was later a cable splicer and a gang 
foreman. 

That a form of dial tester which oper- 
ates on the strobcscope principle, and can 
be carried in the maintenance man’s tool- 
kit, has been perfected. The device con- 
sists of a target which can be attached to 
the finger wheel of the dial, and a tuning 
fork with an opening through which to 
view the divisions on the spinning dial. 


How to Prepare a List of Sales 
Prospects. 

“The main source of your sales pros- 
pects, if you are a non-contact employe, is 
among your friends, relatives and acquaint- 
ances,” says The Telephone Bulletin, the 











Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments 


When the 
Kans., 


telephone system at Weir, 
was disabled by bandits who in- 
vaded the town, the alarm was sounded by 
Mrs. William Morton, who drove five miles 
to a rural telephone to summon officers 
from surrounding towns. 


* * * 


United States Assistant Attorney General 
Joseph B. Keenan recently requested citi- 
zens to immediately place a long distance 
telephone call to Edgar Hoover, director of 
the federal bureau of investigation at 
Washington, if members of their families 
are kidnaped or if kidnaping is threatened. 

* Bo * 
When a_ stranger came into Barney 
Winer’s shoe shop at Salem, Mass., ordered 
a shine and said he was an old schoolmate 
of his, Barney offered to give him a tree 
shine, and told him if he ever needed money 
to let Barney know. The old schoolmate 
was Walter S. Gifford, head of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
a 

According to cable dispatches, what is 
claimed to be the longest unbroken tele- 
phone line in the world will be opened to 
the public shortly when the telephone sys- 
tem of the Union of South Africa is linked 
to that of Rhodesia. 

* * * 


A supervisor for the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Chicago, through her quick 
action, probably prevented the suicide of 
Mrs. Theresa Kaplan of the Murray-Hill 
apartments, 4300 Lake Shore Drive. Cut- 
ting in on the young matron’s telephone line 
at the insistence of the latter’s mother, the 
heard Mrs. Kaplan telling a 
friend in New York that she was about to 


supervisor 


commit sucide. An alarm from the super- 


Sellock and his 
squad to the apartment, where Mrs. Kaplan 
was found with her head in an oven and 
the gas pouring out, 

* * * 


visor sent Sergeant Gus 


The New York Telephone Co. reports a 
net loss of 20,402 telephones in July as 
compared with a loss of 42,953 in July last 
year. 

*K * ok 


When a tornado struck Washingtcn, 
Kans., recently, causing four deaths and 
$500,000 damage to property, in the de- 
struction of 50 business places and 75 
Merle Mitter and Frances Smith, 
telephone operators, stayed at their switch- 
board although the storm passed within 10 
feet of the building. 

The United Telephone Co. operates the 
Washington exchange. 


homes, 


* * x 

Secretary of Labor Perkins drew up the 
30-hour week bill that just missed becom- 
ing law. The following week her chauf- 
feur quit, alleging that the secretary worked 
him 17 hours a day. At least, so Washing- 
ton says. 

* * * 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. is offering free to subscribers attrac- 
tive colored stickers for cutgoing mail, call- 
ing attention to their telephone numbers. 

x * x 

Frank S. Alger, editor of Rockland, 
Mass., has had telephone number 36 for 
36 years. 

x * * 

The Chicago classified telephone 
directory, now being distributed, has four 
pages devoted to information about “A 
Century of Progress” condensed and classi- 
fied to make it readily available at a glance. 


new 
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monthly magazine of employes of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. “If 
they are canvassed systematically and 
periodically, sufficient sales should result 
to make your year’s quota. 

“It is particularly important for you t 
do your selling job systematically and to 
analyze your prospects. A suggested plan 
for doing that follows: 

Write down a list of people you know, 
including : 

All relatives. 

All friends. 

Your grocer. 

Your barber. 

Your tailor. 

Your dry cleaner. 

Your furnace man. 

Your plumber. 

Your butcher. 

Your dentist. 

Your hairdresser. 

Your radio man. 

Your garage man. 

Any others. 


Now take each name on the list and 
write down the following information: 

Name 

Address. 


Occupation. 

Working full time or part time? 

Has he main service? 

Has he extensions? 

What additional service does he need? 

Type of home? 

Location of present telephone? 

Owns or rents? 

How many 
grown)? 


children (young o: 

By analyzing each prospect, opportuni- 
ties for sales become apparent 
where they would otherwise be overlooked. 

When tip cards are turned in and the 
salesman is not able to make the sale, you 
will find it profitable to retain the tip card 
and review it from time to time. Ii the 
reason for not taking service was that the 
prospect was unemployed or cculd not 
afford it, his position may be 
materially in three or six months. 

By maintaining an 


making 


changed 


occasional 
with the prospect, you may learn of some 
development which would make it worth 
while to send a tip card on him through 
again.” 


contact 


Operators Remain on Duty as 
Flames Sweep Floor Below. 

When reporting for duty recently at the 
Darby, Pa., exchange of the Keystcne Tele- 
phone Co., the telephone operator found 
smoke billowing from the real estate office 
on the second floor of the building. Fear- 
ing the operator on duty might have been 
overcome, she dashed through the dense 
smoke to the third floor where the telephone 
exchange was located. The operator on 
duty was calmly handling calls and was 
unaware of the fire. 

With the flames spreading rapidly on the 
floor below them, the two telephone opera 
tors called the fire department and te 
mained at the switchboard handling calls 
until the fire was extinguished. 
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Delayed Speech —The Electrical Echo 


Methods of Securing Delays of Short and Long Duration in Speech Trans- 
mission—Speech Delay Apparatus and Method in Use at Bell System Exhibit at 
A Century of Progress, Composed of Steel Tape With Varying Magnetization 


By C. N. Hickman, 


Member, Technical Staff, Bell Telephone. Laboratories, Inc. 


In any form of speech transmission some 
delay is involved because a definite time is 
required for the transmission. This applies 
whether the speech travels directly through 
the air or, converted to electrical currents, 


In this case the electrical speech currents 


are converted to mechanical vibraticns 
which pass along the coiled spring at a rela- 
tively low speed, and are reconverted to 
electrical currents at the distant end. 
This method of delaying speech also has 
certain objectionable features which make 


it unsatisfactory for general application. 





passes Over wires. 

In air, sound travels at a rate of about 
1,100 feet per second, so that if you stood 
1,100 feet from a per- 
son who was shouting 

you. it would be one 
second aiter a sound 


left his lips before it 
reached your ears. 


The speed of elec- 


trical transmission is 
much greater: under 
some conditions ap- 


proaching that of light. 
Electrical circuits may 
designed, however, 
have quite an ap- 
and 


preciable delay, 





such circuits have been 


found very helpful at 
times in improving 
telephone communica- 
tion. 

Where the delay re- 
quired is short, less 
than a hundredth of a 
second. electrical de- 
lay networks are eco- 


nomical and very sat- 
stactory. Their 


lor longer 


cost 
delays, 
however, becomes ex- 
i When delays 
the magnitude of 


Speech 
Century of Progress Exposition, Showing Steel Tape With Vary- 
ing Magnetization Which Corresponds to Speech Current. 


me second are re- 


ed. therefore, other means of securing 


ist be sought. 

One method takes advantage of the rela- 
tively low velocity of sound in air. The 
tlectrical speech currents are converted to 
ound hy a telephone receiver, and then the 
und :s allowed to travel in a tube long 
though to bring about the delay desired. At 


end of the tube the sound is re- 
onver-ed to electrical speech currents by 


1 transmitter. Such acoustical delay cir- 
cuits have been built, and used to some ex- 
tent, but their size alone is sufficient to make 
them undesirable for many purposes. 


Ano‘her method of introducing an appre- 


ciable time of transmission is by use of 


mechanical delay circuits. Such a delay 
“ircuit as demonstrated by Dr. S. P. Grace 
In me of his talks, consists of a long 
coiled 


pring suspended from its two ends. 


Delay Apparatus, 





Built for Bell System Exhibit at A 


Still another method of obtaining delay, 
where the actual time introduced may be 
of almost any long duration, with equal 
facility, is to record the sound either on a 
photographic film or on a wax disk, and 
tc reproduce it from the record after the 
desired delay period. 

This method is ordinarily locked upon 
as a storing rather than a delaying, because 
there is no transmission time involved. The 
overall effect is the and 


same, however, 


where very long delays are required, the. 


method is very useful. 

So far, therefore, there are very satis- 
factory methods of securing delays of very 
short duration and of very long duration. 
Until recently, however, there has not been 
any very satisfactory method applicable to 
the intermediate field. Although photo- 
graphic or disk recording would meet the 
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ciectrical requirements, the amount of ap- 


paratus required is rather more than is de- 
sirable. 

A method has recently been developed by 
the Bell Telephone Labcratories, however, 
by which delays of any value from a frac- 
tion of a second to several minutes, or even 
more, if necessary, may be obtained by the 
use of very simple equipment. 

Like the photographic and disk method, 
ic is essentially a recording and reproduc- 
tion, but requires no intermediate process- 
ing. It utilizes the principle of magnetic 
recording suggested by Poulsen more than 
30 years ago. 

Delay apparatus, built for the Bell Sys- 
tem exhibit in the Chicago Century of 
Progress International Exposition, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. A thin 
steel tape is passed between the poles of a 
pair of small electromagnets at a speed of 
about one foot per second. The speech cur- 
rent is flowing through the windings of 
these magnets, and producing a varying 
magnetization in the steel tape which corre- 
sponds to the speech current. 

At a short distance from these recording 
magnets, depending on the delay to be se- 
cured, is a second and exactly similar set 
of magnets. As the steel ribbon, already 
magnetized in a pattern representing the 
voice currents, passes between the poles of 
this second set of magnets, it induces voice 
currents in their windings corresponding to 
the magnetic pattern and thus to the orig- 
inal voice currents. 

In the circuit of the second set of mag- 
nets there are thus voice currents practi- 
cally identical with those in the circuit of 
the first set, but following them after a 
number of seconds equal to the distance 
between the magnets in feet. 

One cf the 
method, in 


this 
and 
that the 
magnetism in the tape may be completely 


great advantages of 
addition to the 


simplicity of 


smallness 
the equipment, is 
removed by passing the through a 

A set of 
magnets for eliminating the speech record 
from the tape is mounted just to the left 
of the recording magnets. 


tape 
strong unvarying magnetic field. 


This enables the 
same piece of tape to be used over and over 
again. 

By making the tape in the form cf a loop, 
long enough to produce the required delay, 
the speech may be recorded on the tape, 
delayed the required interval, and then re- 
produced. After this the will be 
wiped out by the restoring magnets, and 
this process can be 


record 


repeated indefinitely. 








Neither the photographic nor the disk 
methods lend themselves readily to this 
continual re-recording. 

At the Century of Progress Exposition, 
a concealed microphone, which is located 
near where visitors to the Bell System 
exhibit may speak to observe the echo, is 
connected to the circuit of the recording 
magnet. Hidden in the wall some distance 
away is a loudspeaker associated with the 
reproducing magnets. 

Two seconds after a visitor has spoken 


TELEPHONY 


a few words into the microphone, the loud- 
speaker repeats them to him. The effect is 
like that of an echo from a cliff a thousand 
feet away, except that the sound returns 
not only increased rather than diminished 
in strength, but also without essential dis- 
tortion. 


Merchant for 25 Years Finally Sold 
Telephone Service. 


The proprietor of a grocery and bakery 
store in Gloucester, Mass., has finally suc- 
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cumbed to the march of progress. He has 
been sold a telephone after being in busi- 
ness 25 years without any form of tele- 
phone service. 

The successful 
P. Miller, commercial representative of 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the Salem district. Al- 
though the owner of this store had been 
approached many times in the past to take 
service, he never before felt the necessity 
for having a telephone in his store. 


salesman was Richard 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Dying Woodpecker Buries Beak 
in Lineman’s Back. 

John Workman, lineman for the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., will have a 
healthier respect for woodpeckers in the 
future. While he driving out of 
Cedar Bluffs, Neb., recently a woodpecker 
was dashed against the windshield. Mr. 
Workman supposed the bird had been 
tossed aside, but a moment later he felt 
something grab him in the back, and hang 
on, 


was 


Unable to reach the spot with either 
hand, he drove into a filling station for re- 
lief. The pulled off a dead 
woodpecker. The bird’s claws were fast- 
shirt and 
short distance in his back. 


attendant 


its beak buried a 
Whether this 
was a dying assault in revenge for being 
hit or the spasmodic actions of an expir- 


ened to his 


ing bird is unknown. 


Some Folks Judge a Man by the 
Way He Carries Himself. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! The other day I 
walked into the office of a large, well- 
known manufacturing company and what 
I saw made me think my blinkers were 
playing tricks on me. Actually, buddies, 
three-fourths of the clerks and other em- 
ployes in the office were sitting in “humped 
over” positions at their desks. 

When I saw this pitiful picture of about 
75 persons slouched at their desks, I knew 
that of the workers 
putting out their best work. I also knew 
that before long these men and women who 
had once carried themselves straight would 
have stooping, rounded shoulders and a 
shuffling gait when they walked. And be- 
cause I don’t want any of you telephone 
fellows to grow old long before your time, 
I am gonna give you a few hints on how 
to keep the body straight. 

Everybody 


at once none were 


wants an erect, graceful 

A lot of folks 
endeavor to get the habit of carrying them- 
selves straight, but while they are trying 
to get this habit they forget that good fig- 


figure and a good carriage. 


ures and good carriage are the results of 
health and vigor. 


If you have weak muscles, a poor ner- 
vous system, poor digestion and bad cir- 
culation, until you clear up these disorders 
you're gonna walk along looking as though 
you're tryin’ to imitate the late Lon 
Chaney’s impersonation of “The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.” In other words, 
buddies, if you’re not healthy and vigorous, 
all the drilling and all the reminders to 
stand straight and walk straight are as 
useless as most economic parleys and con- 
ferences. 

Persons who continually have trouble 
with their feet seldom walk erect. They 
walk, but instead of enjoying it they hate 
each step and walk as little as possible. 











SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. Reynotps. 

1. Endeavor to draw a picture in your 
prospect’s mind of how he would benefit 
if he had telephone service. Show him 
how convenient a telephone in his home 
would be. Compare the efficient, 24-hour 
service with the low cost of such service 
and sales will come easier. 

2. A sales manager once told his as- 
sistants: “Timidity never made successful 
salesmen.” There’s a lot of truth in his 
words. You have a valuable service to offer 
your prospects. Don’t be timid. Win your 
sales with strong, truthful, positive state- 
ments. 

3. Always meet anger with courtesy. 
Some of your prospects may wish to argue 
about telephone rates and service charges. 
Never argue with such a person. Explain 
your points in a courteous tone and his 
anger will cool down, thus making it easier 
for you to sign him up. 

4. There is a point in every sales talk, 
where the salesman feels as though he has 
overcome all opposition. When you reach 
this point, endeavor to close the sale at 
once. 

5. A philosopher once said: “It’s better 
to have tried and failed than to have not 
tried at all.” Remember his words the 
next time trying to find the 
courage to talk telephone service to a tough 
prospect. 


you are 





Tight, ill-fitting shces are the cause oj 
foot trouble. Shoes, which 
are too short or too narrow, prevent the 


most cases of 


arches of the foot from giving and expand- 
ing. This causes corns, bunions and lame 
feet. It also makes walking painiul and 
throws the entire body out of balance. This 
causes the back to ache, the shoulders t 
sag forward and the neck muscles then 
tire themselves out taxing to pull the head 
back so as to keep the face erect. Thus 
a person wearing ill-fitting shoes sown tires 
out and he finds it impossible to carry him- 
self erect. 

As we telephone fellows are on our feet 
most all of the time, it is to our advantage 
to wear good-fitting Beware oi 
cheap shoe bargains. Remember, it’s better 
to pay more for your shoes and be assured 
o. a good fit than it is to wear cheap shoes 
and raise a crop of 
bunions. 


shoes. 


painful corns and 


Believe it or not, sleep and rest are strong 
factors in keeping the body straight and 
erect. Everyone needs at least eight or 
nine hours of good, refreshing sleep every 
day. For without rest, the body becomes 
tired and when the body is tired the muscles 
are unable to keep the body straight and 
erect. 

Sleep builds up the body and restores the 
energy which the day’s work has taken 
from it. So get plenty of sleep. Ii pos- 
sible, sleep in the open air, an’ I'll wager 
you a pack of chawin’ that you'll feel bet- 
ter, look better and carry yourself better. 

Did you ever notice that a person who 
suffers from nervous trouble usually walks 
awkwardly and_ generally is 
stooped? But did you know that the ner- 
vous system is one of the last to feel the 
effects of disease? Therefore, any person 
suffering from a nervous ailment pr«bably 
suffered from some disease and ignored tt 
until the system was tinal) 
affected. Learn to recognize these symp 
toms and catch the disease before it affects 
your entire system. 


somewhat 


nervous 


The most valuable danger signal ‘s the 
headache. A headache is often the warnins 
of some over-worked nerve. If it is J 


nored, it is just too bad for the person 
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involved. When toxins or poisons get into 
the blood they are carried to the head and 
cause the nerves of the head to ache. Of 
course these headaches can be stopped by 
some forms of patent medicines, but they 
will come back and keep coming back until 
the cause is eliminated. 

If the cause is allowed to run on, it will 
finally affect the entire nervous system and 
the sufferer will become nervous, tired and 
unable to carry himself erect. If you have 
headaches, they may be brought on by con- 
stipation, defective vision or poisons in the 
blood, so visit your doctor, clear up the 
cause and you'll not run any risk of in- 
juring your nervous system. 

In addition to watching the points which 
[ have just given you, also observe these 
few pointers if you want to look healthy 
and walk healthy : 

1. Devote a few minutes each day to 
some kind of exercise. 

2. If vou sit at a desk all day, spend 
as much time as possible out in the sun. 
hobby 
some time to it each day. 

Wa'll, I'll be gettin’ along now but I'll 
Until then 


3. Get yourself a and devote 


he back soon, so be on hand. 
remember : 

“Stand tall, sit tall, walk tall and you'll 
stay young.” 


* * * 


I wish to extend the sympathy of our 
entire group of buddies to the family of 
Buddy James V. Perry, formerly of the 
United Companies, Franklin, 
Ind., who passed on to his reward a few 
We shall miss this buddy, and 
his well-prepared test papers. I wish his 
family and his employer to know that we 
were very sorry to hear that safe-minded 
Buddy 


Telephone 


weeKs ago, 


Perry had passed on. 


Statistics on the Development of 
the Telephone in Iraq. 

According to a dispatch from 
George W. Renchard, United States third 
secretary and Bagdad, Iraq, 
the provincial telephone exchanges in Iraq 
totaled 64 at the end of 1932 compared with 
36 in 1931. Telephone subscribers at the 
end of 1932 numbered 1,876, compared with 


1657 in 1931, 1,430 in 1930, and 1,236 in 
1929. 


news 


vice-counsel, 


The number of long-distance calls dur- 
ing 1932 was 88,202, valued at 11,512 Iraq 
dinars, compared with 71.878 calls valued 
a4 9532 


al 


dinars for the previous year. 
(Value of Iraq dinar is approximately the 
same as the pound sterling.) 


Texas Man Develops a Canine 


Loud-Ringing Extension Bell. 
“Ponto,” the six-year-old dog owned by 
Wess Murphy, an employe of the Berry 
Grain Co., in Rogers, Texas, makes an 
excellent office boy. 
He remains in the 
company. 


the grain 
When the telephone rings, he 


office of 
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rushes out to one of the employes and 
barks. 

When the Postal Telegraph cotton mar- 
ket telephone rings 
barks. 


four times, he also 
But unless there are four rings, 
Ponto keeps silent. Ponto had no coach- 
ing on the telephones but “learned 


experience.” 


from 


Ponto’s proficiency as an extension bel! 
attracted so much attention that he was 
photographed sitting on a table beside the 
magneto desk telephone which receives the 
calls for the grain company. 

Sam H. Shutt, of Sherman, Texas, gen- 
eral manager of the Texas Home Tele- 
phone Co., which operates the exchange in 
Rogers, says this is the first instance of a 
dog being used as an extension bell that 
has come to his attention. 

“We hope,” says Mr. Shutt in recogniz- 
ing a source of competition, “that this prac- 





L 





“Ponto” the Loud-Ringing Extension Bell 
of Subscriber of Texas Home Telephone 
Co. in Rogers, Texas. 


tice of training dogs for such service will 
not be taken up by too many of our sub- 
scribers, because we like to sell weather- 
proof bells or other similar loud-ringing 
equipment that will serve the same pur- 
pose.” 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLAIN. 


I wonder why so many minor conditions 
are neglected around many telephone ex- 
changes when such neglect can cause so 
much trouble ? 

Recently I was called into an exchange 


where the three-position switchboard was 


dead. The regular maintenance force was 
frantic and going around in circles. This 
is often the case when something goes 


wrong; men get excited and cannot think 


logically, and start looking for something 
difficult 
trouble is only minor. 


when generally the cause of the 


The men had all the panels removed 
from the back and front of the switch- 
board and had tools and blueprints scat- 
tered all over. The battery was on the 
switchboard but the relays would not oper- 
rate. A voltmeter connected across the 
bus-bars on the switchboard registered only 
ten volts. The terminals of the battery 
were then tested and the voltage showed 
normal, as did several points tested on the 
power panel. 

The trouble was finally located in a cut- 
out block where a screw type fuse had 
corroded and caused a high resistance joint. 
This was an ordinary screw type fuse of 
the type used in house lighting and the 
man in charge made a serious mistake in 
permitting its installation. 

In another exchange a rectifier was in- 
stalled on a vacant section of a relay rack 
and the constant vibration caused by the 
transformer didn’t do the relays any good. 


A 100-line unit went out in an automatic 
exchange during a busy period and caused 
no end of grief. This trouble was due to 
a faulty soldered lug on a battery lead 
and had been causing intermittent trouble 
for some time. It should have been per- 
manently repaired before the entire unit 
went out. 

The small thing neglected usually causes 
a big case of trouble in the telephone ex- 
change. 


Famous Telephone Building, 15 
Dey St., New York, Wrecked. 
The former telephone building in New 

York City, usually referred to as 15 Dey 

Street, opposite the present A. T.. & T. head- 

quarters, is being demolished. Thus passes 

a structure intimately associated with more 

than 40 years of telephone history. Although 

generally regarded as one building, extend- 
ing through from Dey to Cortlandt streets, 
it was the result of a series of construction 

operations carried on over a period of 18 

years. 

The site of the original structure, con- 
sisting of Nos. 16, 18, and 20 Cortlandt 
street, was purchased by the New York 
Telephone Co. in 1886, and an eight-story 
building was completed in 1889. Eight years 
later, a 12-story building was erected on 
the site including Nos. 13, 15, and 17 Dey 
Street. 

Subsequent years saw the completion of 
additions at 14 and 22 Cortlandt Street and 
9 and 11 Dey Street, the latter being fin- 
ished in 1902. This was a 15-story build- 
ing, and four years later the original Dey 
Street section 
height. 


raised to the same 
In all, the properties covered a 
ground area of 25,768 square feet. 

The building—to consider it as one struc- 
ture—was used by the New York Telephone 
Co. not only for central offices, but as its 


was 
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general headquarters until the erection of 
the building at 140 West Street. It also 
housed the general headquarters of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
the time of their removal from Boston, in 
1907, until the completion of the Broadway 
section of the southern portion of the pres- 
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ent 195-205 Broadway building in 1916. 

In the spring of 1929 the entire property 
was sold by the New York Telephone Co., 
but a lease was executed with the new 
owner for a term of four years. During 
that period the building was mainly occu- 
pied by the long lines department of the 





Vol. 105. No. 7. 
A. T. & T. Co., the New York Telephon 
Co. also using a small amount of space for 
local operating service. The long lines o¢. 
cupants moved out last year, upon the com. 
pletion of the additions to the building 
which is now 32 Sixth Avenue, and the 
structure was vacant since April 30, 1932 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





Patrick J. Maloney, of Columbia, Ind., 
district manager of the United Telephone 
Co., Inc., has been appointed national treas- 
urer of the Federal Home Loan Corp., with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Maloney has many friends in the telephone 
field in Indiana who wish him well in his 
new position. The appointment—the first 
patronage to go to Indiana—was 
much sought by many others. 

D. C. Thomas, of New Orleans, La., 
has been appointed district manager of 
the New Orleans district of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
succeeding L. Lamar Billups who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Mr. Thomas has held 


federal 


various posi- 
tions with the company in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, among them that of di- 
vision commercial supervisor for the 
state of Louisiana with headquarters in 
New Orleans. 

He was born in Ocean Springs, Miss., 
and attended Mississippi A. and M. Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Oliver E. Buckley has been ap- 
pointed director of research of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of Dr. H. D. Arnold. 

Following undergraduate studies at Grin- 
nell College and graduate work at Cornell, 
Dr. Buckley received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Cornell in 1914. | Enter- 
ing what is now Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories as a research physicist, he has made 
many professional contributions. As assist- 
ant director of research since 1925, he has 
been in charge of various investigations in 
problems of transmission, including those 
of long submarine cables, and also of re- 
searches in magnetics. 

During the World War Dr. Buckley was 
a major in the Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 
and had charge of the signal research lab- 
oratory of the A. E. F. in France. He is 
a member of the Franklin Institute, a fel- 
low of the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the 
American Physical Society. 

Morgan B. Speir, of Charlotte, N. C., 
general manager, Carolina division, South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
tired on June 1 after 45 years of service 
in the telephone industry. He was suc- 
ceeded by Fred J. Charlotte, 
who for several years has been assistant 


Turner, of 


to Mr. Speir, and has a service record of 
25 years. 

Mr. Speir was born in New York City. 
Following his from Stevens 
Institute, he immediately entered telephone 
work on June 1, 1888. After a year spent 
in the service of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in New York, he was 
transferred to 


graduation 


Chicago where he was 
shortly appointed superintendent of toll 
lines of the Chicago Telephone Co. He 
was also in charge of the American com- 
pany’s Chicago-Milwaukee toll line, then 
leased to the Chicago Telephone Co. 

Mr. Speir was manager of the World’s 
Fair telephone exchange during the expo- 
sition of 1893 held in Chicago. Shortly 
thereafter he moved to Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he served in various capacities until 
his return to New York. In New York, 
he served successively as manager of va- 
rious exchanges of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. While acting as manager of 
the Franklin exchange, Mr. Speir con- 
ceived the idea of an employes’ savings 
thrift plan which, it is stated, is now a 
part of the Bell System’s employes plan. 

On January 1, 1896, Mr. Speir was ap- 
pointed special agent of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with super- 
vision over the company’s activities in the 
state of Alabama. On April 1, 1898, he 
went to Charlotte, N. C., as district super- 
intendent for North Carolina and South 
Carolina. He later was appointed general 
manager of the Carolina division and 
served in that capacity from February 1, 
1914, until his retirement. 

Obituary. 

Frank L. Middleton, of Coldwater, 
Mich., local manager for about 15 years 
for the Southern Michigan Telephone Co., 
now the Michigan Associated Telephone 
Co., was found dead in the bedroom of his 
cottage at Coldwater lake on July 25. His 
death apparently 
attack. 
dleton 


was caused by a heart 
Mid- 
from telephone work 
about five years ago. He was born in 
Kirksville, Mo., February 14, 1867, and 
received his education in the public and 
commercial schools at Elkhart, Ind. 

Mr. Middleton was one of the old tele- 


He was 66 years old. Mr. 
had retired 


phone pioneers, starting as messenger boy 
more than 50 years ago. He became night 
operator for the Bell company at Elkhart, 


Ind., in 1881 and served in various capaci- 


ties, including inspector and_ troub!eman, 
and manager. When the Bell patents ex- 
pired, Mr. Middleton organized the Hom 
Telephone Co., of Elkhart, and was prem- 
inent in the development of the Independ- 

















The Late Frank L. Middleton Was One of 
the Early Telephone Pioneers and Was 
Well Known in the Independent Field. 


ent telephone field in Indiana and at Waco, 
Texas, in the late ’90s. 

Later, he was identified with the Ch 
cago Telephone Co. for a time but shortly 
thereafter went with the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mig. Co., Chicag: 
he was 


where 
construction manager for 
three years. His next connection was with 
the International Telephone Mfg. Co. as 
sales manager, after which he was ass0- 
ciated with the sales department of the 


sales 


Automatic Electric Co., Chicag:. until 
1906. 

Mr. Middleton was later connected with 
the North Electric Co., Cleveland. Ohio, 
and went to Coldwater, Mich.. 1915, 
where he became manager cf the |:cal tel- 


ephone exchange, a position held until the 


company changed ownership about five 
years ago. 
Mr. Middleton is survived by a 


William Middleton, of Omaha, Ne».: and 


rother. 


three sisters, Mrs. Jacob Geiss and Mrs. 
Harry Obedier, of West Kinderhook. 
Mich., and Mrs. E. J. Hess, Elkhart. Ind. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Commission Asks Advice on Ap- 
plication of Recovery Act. 

Chairman Randall of the Nebraska State 

asked 


Hugh Johnson, administrator of the federal 


Railway Commission has General 
industrial recovery act, for advice as to 
what shall be done to handle the matter of 
telephone company revenues if the minimum 
wage rules are applied to that industry. 
Mr. Randall caused Accountant Schnell 
to go through the reports of 37 representa- 
tive small telephone companies for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the amount of credit 
they have been allowing to patrons. The 
result was astounding. In many cases the 
amount uncollected exceeded the earnings 
of the company last year, and in several 
cases these were three and four times the 
through the 
fact that many managers preferred to keep 


earnings. This came about 
a man on the line whether he could make 
prompt payment or not, out of a hope that 
some day he would be able to pay what he 
owed. 

Mr. Randall said that most of the smaller 
companies were in no position to add to their 
operating expenses, as would inevitably fol- 
low if they had to pay the minimum wage 
and reduce the working hours. The com- 
mission is desirous of nursing along the 
companies, as it is without power to com- 
pel them to operate at a loss. 

In his letter to General Johnson, Chair- 
man Randall pointed out that the fixing of 
rates jor telephone companies in Nebraska 
had been under the exclusive control of the 
and it 
determining a 
proper rate it has taken into consideration 
the wages paid by the company to em- 
ployes 


commission for the past 20 years; 


naturally follows that in 


He said many company officers had asked 
him for advice and information, but that 
he is unable to tell them whether the code 
applies to them. 
genera] 


He says he has found a 
wish and desire to cooperate on 
the part of the companies, but that certain 
conditions exist which seem to make this 
impossible. The letter concluded: 

“During the past three years all of the 
telephone companies in Nebraska have suf- 
fered drastic losses in subscribers. They 
have not been able to recover these losses, 
especially rural subscribers, owing to finan- 
cial condition of the farmers on account of 
low prices of commodities. An increase in 
fates at this time would prevent these sub- 
Scribers from coming back, and also would 
be resented by the present subscribers, and 
Would result in further losses to the com- 
beny rather than an increase in revenue. 

“Should we advise the telephone com- 


Panes to comply with the agreement, and 


then agree to suspend any pending rate 
cases which we have initiated to decrease 
rates? 

“And should we go still further and in- 
dicate to the telephone companies that we 
will permit an emergency increase in rates, 
to the extent only of reimbursing them for 
the additional wages they would pay upon 
complying with the President’s agreement?” 


Southern Bell Handset Charge Re- 
duced in Alabama. 

In an order issued July 20, on its own 
citatior »gainst the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission reduced the addi- 
tional monthly charge for handset tele- 
phones from 50 cents to 25 cents, effective 
August 1. 


Boy River, Minn., Exchange to Be 
Closed in October. 

On July 31, the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission issued an order 
granting the Remer Rural Telephone Co. 
authority to discontinue operation and 
Minn., 
The headquarters of the 
company are located at Remer, Cass county. 

At the hearing on July 6 before the com- 
mission, the company declared that it had 


close its exchange at Boy River, 


on October 1. 


operated the exchange at Boy River for 


several years at an annual loss. Service 
is rendered to two business stations and 


two residence stations in Boy River, and 











Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. If the calling party agreed to pay for 
the call on the first use of the toll cir- 
cuit on which the called station was 
reached, the station-to-station rate will 
apply. 

2. Onan inward call, if switchhook super- 
Vision is received and you receive a 
steady supervisory signal on the trunk 
cord, release the toll circuit and the 
called line without challenging. 

3. If a tax is to be billed it is entered 
in green directly below the amount in 
the “charge” space. If no tax is to 
be billed, enter “no tax” in green di- 
rectly below the amount in the “charge” 
space. 

4. If the call is handled “single-ticket 
method,” the OTC operator times the 
call. If the call is handled “two-ticket 
method,” the TTC operator times the 
call. Ordinarily, collect calls are han- 
dled “‘single-ticket method.” 

5. The toll 


given. 


center position number is 





switching service performed for four town- 
ships or a total of 89 farm subscribers. 

Testimony presented showed that in 1931 
the company’s revenues were $714 while 
its expenses amounted to $1,088 leaving a 
total deficit of $374. In 1932, the revenues 
were $745 while expenses amounted to 
$948, leaving a deficit of $203, in spite of 
the fact that strict economies were placed 
in effect during 1932. 

No objections filed 


closing of the Boy River exchange. 


were against the 
The 
evidence presented by the representatives 
of the township lines indicated that switch- 
ing service was operated through a switch- 
board owned by these townships, prior to 
the entrance of the Remer Rural company 
in the field at Boy River, and that this 
arrangement could again be placed in oper- 
ation if necessary. 

It was shown that the present revenue 
from the exchange does not meet the oper- 
ating expenses. “If a net income were to 
be derived so as to provide a fair return 
upon the investment in the property and 
make up for the operation,” 
stated the commission, “an increase of at 
least 50 per cent in the rates would be 
necessary, 


deficit in 


which in the opinion of the 
commission, would cause the rates to be- 


come prohibitive.” 


Illinois Supreme Court Rules on 
Commission’s Powers. 

In the case of Lambdin, et al., against 
the Illinois Commerce Commission relative 
to the Assumption (Ill.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., 185. N.E. 221, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court issued an order on February 
23 which was modified on April 15 of this 
year when a rehearing was denied. The 
court held that the commission did not 
have jurisdiction over the company’s peti- 
tion to mortgage its property where the 
petition was not 
statute. 


verified as required by 


The state supreme court in its decision 
held: 

“That the commission is authorized to 
apply numerous details of regulatory po- 
lice power over utilities, and its existence 
aud authority find justification in a recog- 
nized qualification to the maxim that the 
legislature legislative 
powers, such a qualification being necessary 
in order that the 


may not delegate 


legislative power be 
properly exercised; it is generally recog- 
nized, however, that 


in creating such an 


administrative agency, the legislature, in 
order to avoid pure delegation of legisla- 
tive power is required to enjoin upon such 
a commission or board, as its agent, a cer- 


tain and specific course of procedure and 
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certain rules of decision in the perform- 
ance of its functions. 

That it is a general rule that where jur- 
isdiction is conferred by statute, every act 
necessary to such jurisdiction must affirma- 
tively appear from the record; while it is 
said that the statute has given to the 
commerce commission jurisdiction of the 
whole field of public utilities, that jurisdic- 
tion is conferred by the terms of the stat- 
ute only and those terms must be substan- 
tially complied with or jurisdiction does 
not exist. 

That the commerce commission had no 
jurisdiction to entertain a petition filed by 
a telephone company to execute a mort- 
gage on its property securing an issue of 
$20,000 first mortgage bonds where the 
petition was not verified as required by 
section 27 of the Public Utilities Act since 
the commission has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject-matter of a petition to mortgage the 
property of a public utility only when that 
petition meets the requirement of the stat- 
ute and a mandate of the statute is that 
such petition be verified. 

That stockholders of the telephone com- 
pany, by appearing and protesting against 
the issuance of the orders sought, did not 
waive the right to raise the question of 
jurisdiction; by such appearance they did 
waive the question of jurisdiction of their 
persons, but as is recognized 
jurisdiction of the subject-matter cannot 
be conferred by waiver of the parties to 
the proceeding.” 


generally 


Nebraska Companies Enter Protest 


Against Franchise Taxes. 
RKepresentatives of Nebraska telephone 
companies entered a strong protest to the 
state board of equalization against the fran- 
chise taxes levied against them. The prin- 
cipal ground of protest was that most of 
the companies are operating at a loss, and 
that a franchise tax should not be levied 
under existing circumstances. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
the value of whose franchise was fixed by 
the board at one million dollars, asked for 
W H. Bucking- 
ham, for the company, said that values of 
intangible things of doubtful value on the 
start decline more than tangible things, and 
that this should be considered when attempt- 


a 20 per cent reduction. 


ing to value so intangible a thing as a 
franchise. 

Net earnings of the Northwestern Bell 
company declined sharply during 1932 as 
compared with 1931. The net earnings in 
1931 were $1,265,000, but dropped to $931.- 
210 last year. Mr. Buckingham also ob- 
jected to the assessment of $60,000 as a 
franchise value for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which does but one 
class of business in the state. 

Assistant Attorney General Vail argued 
that the franchise value had suffered no 
diminution during the year, as shown by 
the fact that the company had paid its usual 
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8 per cent dividend. All of the stock is 
owned by the parent company, which had 
not reduced its dividends. He insisted that 
recent hearings before the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission had shown that the 
Northwestern Bell company’s property is in 
splendid condition. 

H. H. Wheeler, chief engineer of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., ap- 
peared for that organization. He said the 
company was grateful for lowering of the 
franchise valuation from $200,000 to $180,- 
000 for the year, but that while the board 
was going in the right direction it should 
go farther. He said the company has lost 
a large number of stations in the last three 
years, and has been doing its best to regain 
them, with partial success. 

A tax is an operating expense, which in 
ordinary times, he said, could be passed on 
to the subscriber. It is idle, however, to 
ask for an increase in rates or to think of 
increasing them at this time. Taxing com- 
panies on their franchises, in these times, 
is taxing companies on property not earn- 
ing anything or worth anything. 

The state’s attorney claimed that as the 
company was paying 7 per cent dividends on 
its common stock, the right to do business 
in the state was valuable. Mr. Wheeler 
replied that the company stockholders and 
bondholders had more than 9% millions in- 
vested in the property, and that upon this 
the earnings last year averaged 5.8 per cent. 

B. D. Miller appeared for the Crete Tele- 
phone Co., the Frontier Telephone Co. of 
Reynolds, and the Hubbell Telephone Co. 
He said decreased revenues and_ stations 
had taken from franchises any value they 
ever had. He was seconded in this posi- 
tion by J. B. Claywell, representing the 
Western Telephone Corp., whose exchanges 
in Nebraska are listed as having a fran- 
chise value of $10,000. Headquarters of the 
company are at Kansas City, Kans. The 
board took the protests under advisement. 
New York Company Authorized to 

Make Stock Issuance. 

The Highland Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates telephone exchanges in Highland Mills, 
Monroe and Washingtonville in Orange 
county, New York, was authorized on July 
3l by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission to issue, within a period not later 
than December 31, 1933, $64,000 principal 
amount of series B first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, to be dated April 1, 1933, 
to be in the form and denomination as 
provided in the mortgage and petition and 
to mature April 1, 1963. 

The authorization is under and pursuant 
to and to be secured by its first mortgage 
executed as of July 1, 1929, to Columbus 
Trust Co. of Newburg as trustee. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less than 
94 per cent of par and accrued interest 
realizing proceeds of not less than $60,160 
and to apply the proceeds to the discharge 
ot short term notes outstanding March 31, 
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1933, in face amount of $13,100; the bal- 
ance to be applied to the construction of 
projects as detailed in the petition. 

The commission’s order authorizing the 
issuance of $64,000 in bonds is an interim 
order on the company’s application to issue 
$100,000 principal amount of first mortgage 
bonds under an existing mortgage. It pro- 
posed that the proceeds from such a sale, 
aggregating $94,000, would be applied as 
follows: $13,500 to the discharge of short 
term notes; $50,121 for proposed construc- 
tion; and $30,379 for reimbursement pur- 
poses. 

A report approved by the commission 
states that the part of the petition request- 
ing authority to issue securities against re- 
imbursement is unsupported by a showing 
of necessity therefor. The interim order 
authorizes issuance of securities necessary 
to refund the notes and for the construc- 
tion. Consideration of the balance of the 
securities is deferred pending an examina- 
tion to be made of the company’s books, 
accounts and property, and pending the re- 
ceipt of a proposed petition for authority 
to issue stock in furtherance of the entire 
construction project of the company. 

The construction proposed is the first part 
of a program which contemplates making 
the central office in Monroe a toll center 
to the ultimate elimination of the Highland 
Mills’ central office as such, which is the 
present toll center. 
tonville 
through Goshen. 


Monroe and Washing- 

receive _ toll 
The securities requested 
were stated to be insufficient to carry out 
other and necessary parts of the program 
and will necessitate a second petition. 


exchanges service 


Proposed New Toll Service Pro- 
tested by Virginia Bell. 

On July 24, 25 and 26 the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission held hear- 
ings on a petition filed by the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
against the Clifton Forge-Waynesbore 
Telephone Co., of Clifton Forge, Va., and 
other companies in the state, asking the 
commission to restrain the defendant com- 
panies from putting into effect a pro- 
posed inter-town long distance service im 
a section of Virginia which the complain- 
ant asserts is sufficiently served by its 
own lines already installed. 

In addition to the Clifton 
Waynesboro company, the defendant com- 
panies are: The Lexington Telephone Co., 
of Lexington; the Natural Bridge Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Natural Bridge; and the 
Roanoke & Botetourt Telephone Co. 


Forge- 


Oklahoma Companies Must Prove 
Inability to Absorb Sales Tax. 
By a journal entry on July 19, the Okla- 

homa Corporation Commission gave 1 

structions regarding the proper method 0! 

handling the recently enacted Oklahoma tax 

law as applicable to transportation and 
transmission companies, and public utilities, 
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(natural or artifi- 
cial), telephone and telegraph companies. 

It is ordered that “no transportation or 
transmission company and/or public util- 
ity, including electric, gas, telephone and 
telegraph companies, doing business in the 
state of Oklahoma, shall, in any manner, 
add to the consumer’s bill the amount re- 
sulting from the application of the 1 per 
cent gross sales tax, under the Oklahoma 
sales tax law. . . . without first making a 
proper application to this commission, and 
a proper showing, after hearing, on due 
notice, that the said transportation or 
transmission, and/or public utility, includ- 
ing electric, gas, telephone and telegraph 
companies, is not now earning a sufficient 
return to absorb said gross sales tax.” 

This journal entry is signed by Chair- 
man Walker and Commissioner Walton. 


including electric, gas 


Orders Company File Plan for 
Engineering Expense Distribution. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co., whose 
rates and practices are the subject of in- 
vestigation by the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission, was ordered by the com- 
mission on August 2 to present a complete 
and detailed plan for the accurate distribu- 
tion of its engineering expenses. 

This plan must be based upon time rec- 
ords of employes, directed the commission, 
charging that the company’s past account- 
ing for its engineering and supervision ex- 
penses is “inadequate and susceptible of pro- 
ducing inaccurate results.” 

“An essential requirement of accounting 
methods and procedure for public utilities 
operating in the state of Wisconsin,” de- 
clared the commission, “is that the records 
be so kept that this commission can readily 
verify expenditures and charges. 

“The company’s system is highly involved 
and is based primarily upon predetermined 
distributions to various classes of work; 
and these distributions, in turn, are based 
upon estimates of what will happen in the 
future, rather than upon the identification 
of engineering costs with the work per- 
formed. Such deficiencies demand imme- 
diate correction.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 

July 20: Order issued reducing from 50 
cents to 25 cents a month the additional 
charge for handset telephones charged by 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., effective August 1. 

September 6: Hearing in Birmingham 
in commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 6: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of a group of small Southern Califor- 
nia telephone companies. 

FLORIDA. 

August 8: Continued hearing, postponed 
from July 25, on alleged unfair telephone 
rates charged in St. Petersburg by the 
Peninsular Telephone Co. 
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ILLINOIS, 

July 13: Order approving traffic agree- 
ment between the Illinois Commercial Tel- 
ephone Co., and the Boone County Co-Op- 
erative Telephone Co., providing for con- 
nection of toll lines and joint handling of 
toll messages. 

July 25: Special permission granted the 
Illinois Standard Telephone Co., to pub- 
lish on less than statutory notice reduced 
rates for telephone service at Marissa stat- 
ed in the third revised sheet No. 1 to I. C. 
C. No. 4, effective August 1, as follows: 
Business, from $48 to $39 per year; one- 
party residence, $36 to $27 per year. 

July 25: Schedules of the following 
companies filed on which no action was 
taken: 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., I. C. 
C. No. 1, revised sheet No. 1, rates for two- 
party business and two-party residence, 
service at Steelville, effective August 6. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., I. C. C. No. 
2, section 1 to 3 inclusive, teletypewriter 
exchange service applying to all exchanges, 
effective August 15. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., I. C. 
C. No. 1, teletypewriter exchange service 
for all exchanges effective August 15. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., I. C. C. No. 
1, section 10, original sheet 1, rules and reg- 
ulations relative to supervision of service, 
effective August 1. 

July 27: Order approved authorizing the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to purchase 556 
additional shares of common stock of the 
Intra State Telephone Co., of Galesburg, 
to be purchased from the Western Invest- 
ment Co. at $130 per share plus interest at 
6 per cent from date of acquisition by the 
Western Investment Co. to date of purchase 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., minus 
dividends received by the Western Invest- 
ment Co. on the shares. 

The purchase of the 556 shares, together 
with the 2,000 shares already held, will 
give the Illinois Bell company 36.51 per 
cent of the Intra State company stock. 

July 27: Order approved dismissing com- 
plaint by William H. Seed and Aaron M. 
Homel vs. the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
relative to refusal of telephone service to 
complainants in city of Chicago. 

July 27: Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.’s I. C. C. No. 1, revised sheet 1 A, 
rate area map applicable to Bellville, effec- 
tive August 25, filed on which no action 
was taken. 

INDIANA. 

August 1: Order approved permitting 
subscribers for handset telephones to be re- 
lieved of the additional 25-cent monthly 
charge after three years; that is, after the 
monthly contributions equal $9. The order 
applies specifically to the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., which agreed to the concession. 

August 2: The Union Telephone Co. 
authorized to abandon its exchange at 
Browns Valley and to serve patrons in 
that vicinity through its Russellville and 
Waveland exchanges. 

ICKANSAS. 

September 13: Hearing in Moundridge, 
McPherson county, on complaint of cer- 
tain rural telephone lines and the Mound- 
ridge Telephone Co. against the city of 
McPherson requiring the city to remove all 
unreasonable interference at its expense. 

September 27: WHearing in Chanute, 
Neosho county, on complaint of the Cha- 
nute Rural Telephone Association against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
charging excessive rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 3: The requests of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and of the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. for post- 
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ponement of answer day to resolution to 
show cause why handset extra charge oj 
25 cents a month should not be eliminated 
where payment for telephone in place has 
covered 36 months’ use in one place, found 
reasonable. An order was issued postpon- 
ing answer day from September 1 to No- 
vember 1. 

August 3: Application filed by the Ham- 
ilton County Farmers Telephone Associa- 
tion, of Aurora, asking authority to pub- 
lish a gross and net rule relating to rates 
in connection with rural non-stockholder 
subscribers. 

August 3: Application filed by the Ne- 
braska Central Telephone Co. of Gibbon, 
for authority to issue note for $3,000 for 


five years. 
New York. 

July 31: The Highland Telephone Co. 
of Highland Mills, authorized to issue not 
later than December 31 $64,000 principal 
amount of series B first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, to be dated April 1, 1933, 
and to mature April 1, 1963. 

Proceeds from sale of bonds are to ap- 
ply on short term notes outstanding March 
31 and the balance to be used for construc- 
tion projects. 

July 31: The Seneca-Gorham Telephone 
Corp., which serves several villages and 
hamlets in Ontario and Yates counties, 
filed a schedule of reduced telephone rates. 

The new schedule reduces rates for resi- 
dence exchange service in the Rushville 
and Stanley central office districts by 25 
cents per month. There are about 400 sub- 
scribers in these districts. 

The present rate for individual line serv- 
ice in these districts is $3.25 and is reduced 
to $3.00. The rate for two-party line is 
reduced from $3.00 to $2.75: the rate for 
four-party line is reduced irom $2.75 to 
$2.50 and the multi-party or rural line rate 
is lowered from $2.50 to $2.25. 

The corresponding rates in the other two 
districts of the company, namely, the Hol- 
comb and Honeoye central office districts, 
are as low or lower than the new rates for 
the Rushville and Stanley districts. 

Extension stations are reduced from $1.00 
to 75 cents in the Rushville and Stanley 
districts, but business extensions are in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1.00 in the 
Holcomb and Honeoye districts. The rates 
for extension bells are reduced to 15 cents 
in all districts and the rate for extension 
gongs is reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents 
in the Rushville and Stanley districts. 

All service connection charges are re- 
duced and removal charges are changed 
from actual cost to $2.00. Connection 
charges are lowered from $3.50 to $3.00 ior 
each main station; from $3.50 to $2.00 for 
each extension station; and from $3.50 to 
$2.00 for bells and gongs. 

July 31: The Sharon Telephone Co. 
which serves the village of Millerton 
and the town of Northeast in Dutchess 
county, as well as some territory in Cor- 
necticut, filed a schedule of lower rates tor 
individual line residence exchange service, 
for handsets, extension bells and gongs, €X- 
tension stations, service connection and re- 
moval charges. 

The monthly rate for residence individual 
line exchange services reduced from $3.00 
to $2.50, which will save 53 subscribers 1 
the state a total of $3.18 per year. The 
rates for other exchange service are the 
same as comparable rates for New York 
Telephone Co. service except for business 
rural service, which is 50 cents per month 
higher. The reduction in the monthly 


charge for handset telephones was put into 
effect May 1. 
Rates for extension bells and gongs aré 
(Please turn to page 32.) 
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Western Electric Co. Signs Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement. 

Announcement was made in New York 
on August 7 that the Western Electric Co. 
has signed the President’s reemployment 
agreement and will apply its provisions to 
all its 15,000 employes. The accompany- 
ing pay increase restores a 10 per cent cut 
made effective on April 1, the only cut 
made in wages. Earnings of the 
workers, however, had also been reduced 
by shorter working periods, which remain 


base 


in effect. 

The increase for the company workers 
averages 11 per cent for all employes on 
au hourly rating and salaried employes up 
to $3,240 a year. The new rates date from 
August 1, it was announced, and the total 
increase in the company’s payroll will be 
approximately $2,250,000 a year. About 
one-half of this pay roll increase, or $1,- 
125,000, is in the Chicago area. 


New Stromberg-Carlson Transmit- 


ter Proving Worth to Companies. 
After a year of operaticn in the field, 
according to Ray H. Manson, chief engi- 
neer of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., the company’s new transmitter 
has demonstrated itself to be one of the 
greatest advancements since the perfection 
ot the handset. Operating companies 
throughout the country are discovering that 
the new transmitter extends the area of 
operation of their present facilities approxi- 
mately 40 per cent as well as vastly im- 
proving articulation throughout the entire 
extent of their lines, Mr. Manson said. 


This latest development utilizes the prin- 
ciple of the cone-shaped speaker diaphragm 
which effected such a revolutionary im- 
provement in radio reproduction several 
years ago. The carbon chamber with its 
comparatively small auxiliary diaphragm is 
connected to a larger conical diaphragm 
having annular corrugations near its cir- 
cumference to give it maximum flexibility. 

The size and shape of the carbon cham- 
ber and the location of the electrodes have 
been so determined that, regardless of the 
position in which the transmitter is held, 
it is stated that there is unusually little 
change in resistance, minimizing the possi- 
bility of noise and false operation of super- 
visory signals. 

This new instrument raises the transmis- 
sion efficiency a minimum of six decibels. 
Experience thus far, however, according to 
Mr. Manson, shows that the new transmit- 
ter effects an increase of several decibels 
over this minimum. 





Time to Advertise Telephones; 
New Ad Series Now Available. 
By Dan HuGHEs, 

Public Utilities Department, United Trust 
Co., Abilene, Kans. 

The advertising problem of the telephone 
company has changed again. Not so many 
months ago it was good policy to take space 
in local newspapers to explain why rates 
are reasonable and should not be reduced. 

Such advertising served to educate that 
portion of the public not dominated by radi- 
cals so that there would be no stampede 
into a local rate argument which would be 
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expensive even though rates were substan- 
tiated by regulatory authorities. No one 
ever advertised for the benefit of the radi- 
cals—they will not be swayed by the most 
accurate and logical facts. 

The telephone advertising problem has 
changed again. The subject “Rates” has 








YOUR 
TELEPHONE 
NEXT DOOR ? 


Your neighbor's te! 
costs him only a few cents a 
day. When he is forced to 
share it with you, it becomes 
an expensive nuisance. Or- 





Most of the calls a doctor 
gets are “hurry” calls. 
Minutes saved by the 
telephone may mean the 
difference between life 
and death. You cannot 
measure the value of such 
service in dollars and 


der a telephone of your own cents. . 

—make your family and his 

family happy. “y. 
fe . our Company 
be oo i pany Name Here” 


Sudden sickness, accidents, 
prowlers or fire make your tele- 
dee priced 


Sickness, accident, prowlers, or 
fire make your service priceless. 





Some of the Tested Advertisements, Which 
Are Obtainable from the United Trust Co., 
Abilene, Kans. 
been replaced by “Sales.” Men are going 
back to work; families are beginning to 
shop a little; farm prices are decidedly bet- 
ter—these facts are a curb on utility rate 
agitation. Your average citizen is not apt 
to listen closely to “Down with the utilities” 

when he can afford their services. 

Telephone advertising should stress sales. 
Those who formerly were subscribers wil! 
read and remember how convenient tele- 
phone service is. This will set them think- 
ing about becoming customers again. 

There are many who never had telephone 
service who can be reached by the same 
copy. Young men and women who were 
married during the lean years, often post- 
poned ordering telephone service until bet- 
ter times. Strong sales copy will reach 
them just now when they feel that they can 
afford additional convenience. 

Telephone executives are awake to the 
wisdom of talking sales in their advertis- 
ing at this time. The United Trust Co., 
Abilene, Kans., maintains a public utilities 
department as part of its service. Being 
closely associated with the United Com- 
panies, it is possible for the trust company 
to follow telephone trends closely. Adver- 
tising material used by United telephone 
exchanges is made available to all com- 
panies through the service of the public 
utilities department. 

In June, a letter with samples of a new 
leaflet and a proof sheet of ten telephone 
advertisements were mailed to Independent 
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“Telephony’s” Engineering Data 
By B. C. BurRDEN. 
Index, Vacuum 
Tube Practice. 
August 12, 1933. 
No. 8-A, Page 30. 


Use of Sound Trucks in Outdoor Installations. 

Considerable time can be saved in making an outdoor in- 
stallation by using a fully-equipped sound truck from which 
the sound is distributed directly to the audience by means of 
loud-speakers located on top of the truck while all amplify- 
ing equipment is kept in the truck and permanently wired to 
the loud-speakers. Microphone control leads are extended 
to the truck and plugged directly into sockets which ter- 
minate on the microphone input equipment. 

The truck is usually located either directly in front of the 
grandstand or across the race track from it (in the case of 
fairs). The horns are swung around at the correct angle to 
cover the audience after the truck is moved into position. 

The wiring between the loud-speakers and the power 
amplifiers on outdoor installations should be of weatherproof 
wires. If high impedance speakers are used, ordinary tele- 
phone drop wire can be used. However, if low impedance 
speakers of the dynamic type are used (and where the match- 
ing transformer is not located in the loud-speaker), copper 
wire must be used to reduce the voltage drop that would 
otherwise be present if relatively high resistance wire, such 
as telephone drop wire, were used. 


General Features of Indoor Installations. 


The first consideration of an indoor public address installa- 
tion is the location of the microphones. In most cases their 
location will be definitely fixed, while in others it will be 
possible for the engineer to suggest the best location. After 
the microphone locations are determined, a suitable location 
for the control panel and power-level indicator should be 
selected. For installations involving stage programs, a posi- 
tion in the orchestra pit or in the wings usually works out 
best. In some cases a location in a box, or even in the 
audience, may be preferable, although this greatly complicates 
the wiring. 

The location selected should be one which gives, if possible, 
a full view of those using the microphones. 

Loud-speaker Placement, Indoor Installations. 

After determining definitely the location of the micro- 
phones, thought must be given the placement of the loud- 
speakers. Special care is required in selecting a location for 
the loud-speakers in an indoor installation as failure to 
follow certain established principles may result in poor 
quality and severe “singing” effects. 

In large auditoriums, the general practice for temporary 
installations is to suspend a cluster of speakers from the 
ceiling near the center of the room, as is shown in Fig. 23. 
If the room is very long, two groups of horns, properly 
spaced, may be required. The horizontal angle at which the 
horns radiate sound should be known, and from this the 
number of horns required to serve a given size of room can 
be readily computed. The horns should be suspended high 
enough not to interfere with the view of the audience and 
tilted downward so sound is distributed as evenly as possible. 
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F16.75. TYPICAL INDOOR PUBLIC ADDRESS INSTALLATION (CONVENTION HALL). 











In order to reach detached groups of seats under _bal- 
conies, or in extra wings, etc., it is often necessary to place 
extra horns near these locations to insure that this part of 
the audience is properly covered. 

For the reproduction of certain types of programs, par- 
ticularly plays, etc., it is desirable that the loud-speakers be 
located on the stage so that it will appear that the sound is 
coming directly from the players. The folded type ex- 
ponential horns are best adapted to concealment behind grilles 
and screens, either on or near the stage. Fig. 24 illustrates 
this type of installation. 

The problem of dispersing sound over an angle sufficiently 
wide to reach all of the audience is considerably simplified 
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when using a dynamic cone type speaker with a flat baffle, 
as such horns project sound with a very broad wave front. 
These horns have the disadvantage on indoor work, of throw- 
ing the sound up against the ceiling and also against side 
walls, with greater chances of distortion and singing—if the 
room acoustics are bad—than would be the case here 
speakers of the exponential horn or projection baffle type 
used. 
Acoustic Data. 

In the average auditorium the walls, ceiling and floor are 
seldom over a few hundred feet away from the sound source. 
Hence, the radiated sounds reach these surfaces in a small 
fraction of a second after leaving the loud-speaker. 
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The sound waves on striking these surfaces are either 
absorbed or are reflected back into the room, the amount of 
reflection depending upon the sound-absorbing qualities of 
the surfaces on which the sounds strike. This action is 
analogous to throwing a ball against a hard surface, which 
would cause the ball to bounce up and down several times 
before it finally comes to rest, whereas, when thrown against 
a soft or absorbing surface it would bounce but little, if 
at all. 

A sound wave reflected by one wall will rebound against 
other reflecting surfaces in the room, and the listener conse- 
quently hears a “lingering trail of sound.” If the duration 
of the initial sound is short and the reflection is high, the 
sound will be heard as a distinct “echo.” The general effect 
resulting from sound-wave reflection in a room is known 
as “reverberation.” The action of sound waves in a room is 
shown in Fig. 25. 

It should be noted that “echo” and “reverberation” both 
result from the same cause—reflected sound—and the differ- 
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FI6.25. REVERBERATION EFFECTS. 














ence between them is merely a quantitative one. Only under 
exceptionally poor acoustical conditions would distinct echos 
be present. Therefore, the term reverberation is the better 
one to use in referring to sound reflection effects. 

The length of time a sound persists after the initial sound 
source has ceased is referred to as the period of reverbera- 
tion of a room. As an example, if the sound made by a 
single handclap can be heard three seconds after the sound 
is made, then we would say that the room in which this 
occurred had a period of reverberation of three seconds. 
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telephone companies selected from TELE- 
pHONY’S Directory of the Telephone In- 
dustry. Prices were set almost at cost to 
permit every company to use the material. 

Twenty-two telephone companies in 13 
states have already ordered the new series 
of advertisements. Many have also re- 
quested a supply of folders to be used in 
employe sales campaigns. The companies 
in this list are all quick to realize the trend 
of the present business cycle. Their im- 
mediate response to the offer of advertis- 
ing assistance indicates that sales advertis- 
ing iS appropriate now. 

The telephone company that continues to 
use the advertising appropriation to explain 
and justify rates is liable to find itself in 
the same position as the school boy who 
stood in the center of the playground with 
a chip on his shoulder. The company that 
uses sales copy is not arguing—it’s selling! 


Switching Key Base for Mono- 
phone Desk Stands. 

The type 31-B monophone—a handset 
telephone with a switching key base, manu- 
factured by the Automatic Electric Co.— 
has gained considerable popularity among 
telephone subscribers who desire facilities 
for answering or making calls on either of 
two lines from a single telephone. The 
convenience of such an arrangement is ob- 
vious, since in effect it makes one telephone 
on a desk suffice, where otherwise either 
two separate telephones or a single tele- 
phone with a separate 
switching key would have 
to be used. 

For the benefit of tele- 
phone companies who wish 
to offer this type of tele- 
phone to their subscribers, 
but who feel that the addi- 
tional investment in substa- 
tion equipment represented 
by a complete type 31-B 
monophone is not entirely 
justifiable at this time, it is 
pointed out that the stand- 
ard type 1-A (one-line) 
monophone is readily con- 
vertible to the type 31-B 
monophone by the addition 
of the sub-base containing 
the key assembly, and a 
lew other simple changes. 

Only four major parts are required for 
the conversion: the sub-base assembly, the 
base plate, a nine-conductor cord, and a 
guide block complete with plunger and screw 
to be attached to the stud of the cradle on 
the type 1-A monophone. No change in 
Wiring is required; and since the sub-base 
assembly is shipped completely wired, only 
a screw driver and a few minutes’ time are 
required for the conversion. The parts 
mentioned are adaptable to the type 1-A 
monophone, either with dial or with dial 
blank 


In addition to these changes, it is neces- 
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sary to install either a new bell box espe- 
cially designed for the type 31-B mono- 
phone, or to modify an existing bell box to 
accommodate the nine-conductor cord. 
There is also available a type of bell box 
containing two ringers, which is admirably 
adapted for use with this telephone. 

Telephone operating companies having 
standard monophones on their shelves, or in 
service, will find a ready source of addi- 
tional revenue in this conversion feature, at 
a moderate investment cost. Prices and 
full details may be had from the American 
Automatic Electric Sales Co., 1033 West 
Van Buren street, Chicago. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. | 
New York, August 7: Ccpper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic spot and future, 9c. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $44.62; future, 
$44.00. Iron quiet, No. 2, f. o. b. eastern | 
Pennsylvania, $16.50; Buffalo, $17.00; Ala- 
bama, $13.00. Lead—Steady, spot New 
York, 4.50c; East St. Louis, 4.35c. Zince— 
Dull; East St. Louis spot and future, 5.00c. 
Antimony — Spot, 7.50c. 


$64.00-$65.00. 


Quicksilver — 
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Noise Reduction Equipment for | 
Operators’ Receiver Circuits. 

Announcement has just been made by 

the American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 

of the perfection of equipment for the re- 

duction of objectionable noises in receiver 
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The Type 31-B Monophone Can Be Made Up by Adding 
the Switching Key Sub-Base to a Standard Type 


1-A Monophone. 


circuits of telephone switchboard operators. 

This equipment which consists of an as- 
sembly of keys, resistors, transformers and 
other apparatus—all of which are mounted 
on a double-width relay mounting strip, 
measuring 183% ins. by 47/32 in.—is said 
to be adaptable to operators’ positions of 
all types and makes, and for both private 
and public exchanges. Assemblies are 
available for either 24-volt or 48-volt 
switchboards. 

Prices and.complete details may be had 
by addressing the company at 1033 West 
Van Buren street, Chicago. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 28.) 
reduced from 17 cents to 15 cents per 
month. Monthly rates for extension sta- 
tions have been simplified and some reduced. 
The rate for residence extension stations 
is reduced from $1.00 to 75 cents. The re- 
moval charge is reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 
when a change is made at the subscriber’s 

request. 

The commission gave the company spe- 
cial permission to make these rate reduc- 
tions effective August 1. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

July 8: Approval granted the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co.’s first revised sheet 
of section 25 of schedule of general rates 
and charges covering suspension of service. 

July 22: Dakota Central Telephone Co.’s 
first revised sheet No. 1 of section 10 of 
schedule of general rates and charges cov- 
ering inside moves and changes in type of 
equipment, approved. 

July 29: Approval granted application 
of the Central West Public Service Co. to 
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close telephone exchanges at Dazey, Lu- 
verne and Sutton and trunk these stations 
into Hannaford for switching. 

July 15: Authority granted the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co.’s application to 
discontinue its public toll station at Sanger. 

July 31: Approval granted the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co.’s reduced rural tel- 
ephone rates for Streeter. 

July 31: Approval granted the reduced 
schedule of rural telephone rates filed by 
the Tri-County Telephone Co., McGregor. 


VIRGINIA. 


July 24> Hearing resumed on petition 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia against the Clifton Forge- 
Waynesboro Telephone Co., the Lexington 
Telephone Co., the Natural Bridge Mutual 
Telephone Co. and the Roanoke & Bote- 
tourt Telephone Co., asking the commission 
to restrain the defendant companies from 
putting into effect a proposed inter-town 
long distance service in a section of the 
state which the complainant asserts is suf- 
ficiently served by its own lines already in- 
stalled. The testimony occupied three days. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Financial. 

Newark, N. J.—Net profits of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. for the second 
quarter ended June 30 amounted to $1,250,- 
490 for the quarter, or $1.04 a share, as 
compared with $1,886,599 and $1.57 a share 
for the same period last year. 

The company stated its net profit for the 
first half of the year amounted to $2,390,- 
120, as compared with $3,499,399 for the 
same period last year, or a drop of 31.7 
per cent. 

Construction. 


Vauposta, Ga.—The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is rebuilding a num- 
ber of its major distribution lines here, it is 
reported. New poles are replacing those 
in service for many years. 


Miscellaneous. 

MARTINSVILLE, INp.—W. W. Edens, for- 
merly chief clerk in the commercial offices 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., at Ma- 
rion, is now manager for the company at 
Martinsville, Ind. He has been with the 
Bell System since 1918. His entire service 
has been in the commercial department. 

WInpraLL, Inp.— Robert Miller, in 
charge of the local exchange of the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. for 2% years, 
has resigned effective August 15. It is 


stated he has purchased the Sunman Tele- 
phone Co. with exchanges at Sunman and 
New Alsace, Ind. 

MonpaAMIN, Iowa.—Irvin Clemens, who 
has been the local manager of the Monda- 
min and Modale branches of the Citizens 
Telephone Co. for the past three years, has 
been transferred to Manchester, Iowa. 

Sprrit Lake, Iowa.—R. A. Yahnke has 
been appointed manager here for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., succeedng D. 
C. Newell. He will devote his full time 
to maintain the company’s plant and equip- 
ment in Spirit Lake. 

Stuart, Iowa.—Mrs. Adah Gray, of 
Murray, is the new night operator of the 
local exchange of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. Miss Nell Russell, who 
held the position for years, has been off 
duty on sick leave and is eligible for re- 
tirement this fall. 

GLENCOE, Minn.—The McLeod County 
Telephone Co. has amended its articles of 
incorporation extending the corporate ex- 
istence of the company for a further period 
Ky years from and after September 1, 


Newark, N. J.—Considerably fewer tel- 
ephones are being discontinued this year 
than last, according to a report by the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. It gave a loss 
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of 3,845 telephones in service during the 
second quarter this year, ending June 30, 
as compared with a loss of 8,999 during the 
same period last year. The June net loss 
was 159 telephones compared with a net 
loss of 5,766 in June last year. 

At the end of June the company had 
612,419 telephones in service, as compared 
with 671,385 in service June 1, 1932. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s net loss of telephones during 
July was 20,402 stations, against 42,953 in 
same month of 1932. 

For seven months to July 31 net loss was 
120,177 stations, against 158,952 stations in 
the like months of 1932. 

From the viewpoint of telephone develop- 
ment, July is normally the poorest of the 
year owing to the large amount of discon- 
nections during the vacation period. 

Bryan, Onto—J. T. Carliss, general 
manager of the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co., was in Bryan recently to arrange jor 
the refunding of the overcharge to patrons 
on long distance calls in Williams county, 
which the company has been collecting since 
April 1. 

An extra charge of 10 cents has been as- 
sessed and when complaint was made to 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission a 
ruling was given against the charge. The 
company immediately took steps to refund 
the overcharges and to discontinue the 
practice. The refunds will be credited to 
the accounts of the subscribers. 

The exchanges affected are those at 
Bryan, Edon, Farmer, Picneer, Ney, Ev- 
ansport, Montpelier and West Unity. 

GRAHAM, OKLa.—James (Mid) Miller 
Norton, 52, owner of the Graham telephone 
exchange, and for 42 years resident of this 
community, was run down and instantly 
killed last month by a speeding automo- 
bile, driven by three men supposed to have 
been intoxicated. 

The accident occurred one mile north oi 
Caddo bridge on U. S. highway 70, where 
Mr. Norton and his son, Floyd Norton, 
were working on a telephone line. The 
younger man was 200 yards from the scene 
of the accident and did not know his father 
had been killed until he saw passing motor- 
ists gathering about the body. 

Mr. Norton was working six or eight 
feet off the pavement on the earth apron. 
Apparently the car swung completely off 
the highway, on the left side of the road, 
to strike him. The three men drove away 
from the scene without slackening speed. 

Mr. Norton had been in the telephone 
business practically all the years he lived 
in this community. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Mary Norton, two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Jewel Martin, Duncan; Mrs. 
Nezzie McDorman, Graham, and one s0n, 
Floyd Norton. 
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